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Theodore Roosevelt and the Great 


Adventure 
| By Arthur Gleason 


6 O man has had a happier life than I have had, a happy 
life in every way.” So Theodore Roosevelt spoke while 
. the bullet of the would-be assassin was still in his body. 
fi It was true of him then, and true of him for all the 
rars of his life—sixty years and two months. He had fulfilled him- 
lf in action. Action was his life. His form of action was often 
rough speaking and writing; the old type of strong, silent man had 
‘him become transformed for mcdern needs into a type of strong, 
pluble man. But he meant what he said, and he had a persist- 
ice of execution under the amazing flow. 
It is easy to point out that he was not scientific, as a social worker; 
or the exponent of a full theory, like the Socialist or single-taxer; 
or even the advocate of a program, like Tom Johnson or LaFol- 
tte. But to do that is to miss the man he was. 
He believed that a man owed a duty to the nation as a citizen. 
8 president of the Civil Service Commission, he placed 26,000 
bvernment offices under civil service rules. As police commis- 
ner in New York city, he found a job to his liking as a first-class 
hting man. He saw that the liquor law was not being enforced. 
> he set himself to enforce it. 
In 1901, while vice-president, he had seen the task that confronted 
administration. As he stated it: “The vast individual and cor- 
ate fortunes, the vast combinations of capital which have marked 
le development of our industrial system, create new conditions and 
ecessitate a change from the old attitude of the state and the 
ation toward property.” 
He was among the first of our public men to see that vast con- 
*ntrations of financial and industrial power require social control. 
Vhen he forced a settlement of the coal strike of 1902 by calling 
employers and the heads of the unions into a White House con- 
ence, he was applying in a pioneer way the same principle which 
recently been embodied by the British government in the Whitley 
tports. One of his most decisive activities in extending the appli- 
ation of this principle of social control was in connection with the 
mnservation of natural resources; he increased the forest: reserves 
rom approximately fifty million acres to nearly two hundred million 
cres. 
‘He threw fresh issues into the arena. Politics had been revolving, 
emote from the average man, on the Civil War and the tariff. He 
lade politics interesting by including new social issues, and by 
yuching them up with moral fervor. Roosevelt preached continu- 
lly during his seven years in presidential office. Millions of hu- 
ian beings rallied round his personality as round a flag. They 
bund in his definite statements of right and wrong, his moral in- 
snsity, his spiritual health, a focal point for group sentiment. For 
he final four years of his reign, he was a national emblem like the 
s and Stripes, the Eagle and the Statue of Liberty. 
The American nation, of many bloods: and beliefs, with its heavy 
Itration of newcomers, has no common centuries-old tradition in 
way that France or Ireland has. It has to find its unity some- 
ere else than in a long shared common experience. To fill that 
um it makes recourse to idealism, and Roosevelt supplied that 
alism with phrases, homilies and moral issues which satisfied. 
at Gladstone was to the nonconformist conscience of Great 
in, that Roosevelt became to the United States. He was a lay 
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preacher to the common people. He had a knack of finding a moral 
issue in matters confused, and hammering on the nerve of Puritan 
idealism till the response came, He had no head for the painful, 
delicate fact-adjustments which must be made in the industrial field. 
What he had was a fine flair for the big ground-plan, the moral 
elements in a situation which would reach the naive idealism and 
herd instinct of the American people. 

So his public life is traceable by the tidy phrases he dropped 
along his course, like the scraps of paper in hare-and-hounds. 
Early in his career at Albany he dubbed a group “the wealthy 
criminal class.” This later became the “predatory rich.” And 
so he passed on to the “strenuous life,” “the big stick,” and the 
“square deal,’ “mollycoddles,” “muckrakers,’ and a dozen more in 
which he was able to summarize a belief, a cause, or a struggle 
and let it fly at the head of his opponent with all the smooth, hard 
availability of David’s pebble. 

But in his written style he was far from being a mere phrase- 
maker. His style is the opposite of woolly. Whatever he said, he 
made clear. He over-simplified, but he never concealed vagueness 
of thinking by cloudy words. It was characteristic of him that he 
was once speaking of a belief in God. “And by God I mean the 
brotherhood of man,” he said. When a famous novel of exposure 
came out, he sent for the author and said to him: “I shall have a 
government investigation. If your facts are right, I’ll change the 
conditions. If you haven’t got the facts, ’ll brand you as a liar 
to the American people.” In the early days of vice study, he sent 
for the best-known investigator and said to him: “There’s one thing 
none of you make clear—why so large a percentage of prostitutes 
come from domestic service.” 

In conversation he was one of the most gifted men of his time. 
Without the imaginative gift and improvisation rising to cadenced 
beauty of Lloyd George, without the humor and pathos of A.E., 
Roosevelt was able to sketch the men of his time—and he had 
met most of them—to talk books and sports and birds, with a 
variety and charm of which his printed works give no hint. 

One has known of his hearty approval of ideas coming from a 
person whom he knew and liked, when those same ideas voiced 
by men whom he did not know were branded by him as “parlor- 
Bolshevikism.” This loyalty to his friends which occasionally be- 
trayed him into backing the wrong man, was one of the sources of 
his power. He had an immense personal following from men as 
diverse as Gifford Pinchot, Mark Sullivan, Lyman Abbott and 
the late John L. Sullivan. 

In the sad year of 1916 in Paris the writer sat in the Pathé 
cinema among an audience of crippled poilus and women in black. 
The familiar faces of generals, including Joffre, and of statesmen, 
including Poincaré, were passed across the screen. The war-weary 
audience received them in silence. When the figure of Roosevelt, 
bursting with energy, flashed into view, the whole audience roused 
itself and gave a storm of applause. His vital sympathy had 
reached across the water to the soul of France. 

His own words are his best epitaph: “Only those are fit to live 
who do not fear to die, and none are fit to die who have shrunk 
from the joy of life and the duty of life. Both life and death are 
parts of the same Great Adventure.” 
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The Temper of the French Workers 


Their Attitude Toward President Wilson, 


the Peace Conference and Reconstruction 
By Lewis S. Gannett 


I. 


Paris, December 9, 1918. 

EORGE V of England visited Paris two weeks 

before President Wilson, and Albert of Belgium 

one week before the President. The government 

both times declared a holiday in government plants; 
it brought troops back from the front to parade the Paris 
boulevards. But the demonstrations were not as great as was 
expected ; a curious crowd lined the curbs and applauded poilus 
and princes indiscriminately; there was no real, popular 
enthusiasm. 

Labor took no part in these demonstrations. But labor is 
planning tremendous demonstrations for the American Presi- 
dent. The executive committee of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor, consisting of a metal-worker, a match-maker, 
a tunnel-digger, a barber, a railway-man, a miner and a 
market-garden worker, will meet him when he lands at Brest. 
So will a delegation representing every shade of opinion 
in the French Socialist Party (which has over 100 members 
in the,Chamber of Deputies). ‘The Socialist mayor of Brest 
is arranging a municipal demonstration at the Breton port. 
The General Confederation of Labor is calling on union men 
and women over all France to stop work the day of Wilson’s 
arrival in Paris; labor meetings held in every large city of 
France will pass resolutions supporting the President’s peace 
program. Other demonstrations will follow. 

There is no doubt that the President is tremendously popu- 
lar in France. Several observers noted on the night of the 
armistice that the President’s picture, flashed on screens on 
the Paris boulevards, drew as much applause as Foch’s, and 
more than Clemenceau’s. Certain reactionary groups hate 
him, but the instant reaction to his picture in Paris and pro- 
vincial movie-halls tells the story of popular feeling. Spon- 
taneously the midinettes of the Paris fashion-makers have 
started a fund to present him with an “objet d'art.” 

The leaders of French labor believe that support of the 
President is the only possible way for them to influence the 
peace conference. “They know that the preliminaries of the 
conference are already being held behind closed doors, and 
that the present French government sympathizes with the 
imperialist wave that is deluging France today. (An ex- 
ample—when the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Cham- 
ber met the other day, only two, Longuet and Cachin, out of 
twenty-odd members present, opposed the annexation of Ger- 
man territory on the left bank of the Rhine in addition to 
Alsace-Lorraine.) They know they are without direct influ- 
ence on their own government. ‘They fear a resumption of 
the old militaristic order of Europe and are convinced that it 
would mean an invitation to Bolshevism in France. They see 
one possible escape—Wilson. 

“Just where we are heading in Europe, we do not know,” 
Marcel Cachin, deputy and editor of l’Humanité, the official 
daily of the French Socialist Party, admitted the other day. 
“But we know that Woodrow Wilson alone has the power 
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to carry the larger part of humanity in a liberal directio 
We will follow him.” 

It is not an utterly indiscriminating support that lab 
gives Wilson. When the committee of the Federation 
Labor was discussing the advisability of labor’s taking an off 
cial part in the reception to Wilson, certain members express 
doubt in view of the fact that it was under Wilson’s admi 
istration that their “comrades” Debs and the hundred I. 
W.’s had been imprisoned and the Socialist press suppresse! 
As a matter of practical politics they finally decided una: 
mously to support him. 


At the present hour, to be with Wilson, the Wilson of pub 
diplomacy and of the right of the peoples (writes Frossard, 
new secretary of the Socialist Party!) is to fight effectively agair 
the unharnessing of the worst instincts and most sordid intere 
The President’s authority at the peace conference will be singular 
increased and his task facilitated if the working masses, in a s¢ 
emn fashion and with a resolute unanimity, adhere to the pri 
ciples that he has announced, and invest him with a sort of m 
date emanating from a great popular enthusiasm. 


Certain leaders of French labor, knowing that Wilse 
comes to France with his prestige diminished by the recei 
elections, have told me that they hope that his reception wi 
be so overwhelming an indication of popular feeling in Fran 
that he will go into the peace conference with more prestif 
as representing the people of France than he could have fro! 
America.” 

I asked Cachin what it was that made Wilson so pop 
in France and what in his program aroused most enthusiasr 
Was it the idea of the league of nations? ‘“‘No,” said Ca 


Meetings to support the league of nations in France have 
been largely attended. People support it because it stands som 
how for peace and disarmament. But there is no great anal 
of the idea of the league of nations in France or enthusiasm fi 
it. It is a phrase and a symbol of an ideal. If the social revoli 
tion continues, the idea of the league of nations will lose its pop) 
larity in the form Wilson *has given it. i 

In fact it is not Wilson’s program at all which arouses enthusiast 
It is not a perfect program; it is too vague; and we know too w 
that it is at heart a bourgeois conception, We are for him becau! 
he alone among the statesmen stands against new military al} 
ances, rabid annexations, overwhelming indemnities,? territoril 
arrangements that would inevitably be the germs of future wal 
He is not one of us. We know that his program is not ours. _ 

We are with Wilson because he has become the symbol of huma 


i 


fraternity and of the reconciliation of the peoples. D 


1 Le Populaire, December 6. It should be remembered that the French F 
eration of Labor and the French Socialist Party are closely allied, mo 
today than ever before. Four of the seven members of the executive ¢ 
mittee of the former are members of the latter, and the other three freque 
speak at Socialist meetings. ; 


*They are succeeding. The conservative press campaign against Wil ' 
league of nations and the fourteen points, which began in Figaro and | 
Echo de Paris, has failed. André Tardieu, who is in charge of the busin 
of giving “‘tips” to the governmental press, is said at first to have encouragt 
it, then to have called it off. William Martin in the liberal-conserva 
Journal de Genéve (December 4) calls attention to the “danger” that the la 
demonstration for Wilson might be too successful. 


*One of the most conservative-minded American delegates returned from 
London conference aghast at the size of the indemnities which the Allies 
posed to recover from Germany. “There is just one way to get such 
ties, and that is Caesar’s way—to sell the population as slaves,” he 
I didn’t dare say so, for fear they would jump at the idea.” 


to hang the meaning of the peace conference. He 
gne, in the view of French labor, of the leaders at the peace 
rence represents the new spirit abroad in the world and 
ncerely desires to build out of the ruins of the war a new 
orld; his success, they feel, will largely depend upon his 
jility to translate the new spirit and liberal ideals into a 
crete, detailed and unambiguous program. 

Unless President Wilson and the ovation that will be ac- 
wrded him in France revolutionize the atmosphere, the peace 
wnference will be an old-fashioned silk hat and frock coat 
fair, confidentially conducted by exactly the same type of 
en—and in many cases exactly the same men—who have 
olded European policy in the ten years of tension which 
receded the war. President Wilson’s personality may count 
r much; the overwhelming reception which he will certainly 
ceive from the plain people of France, from the poilus and 
tory workers, from the peasants and the dwellers in the 
de-streets of Paris, will count for more still. A detailed, 
ofa elaborated program, if he has it, will count for 

of all. 


I. Labor Clauses in the Treaty 


nN GODART, who made his reputation as chief of 
the Service de Santé of the French army, declares that the 
eaty of peace “should include an agreement by the signatory 
ywers to realize, by an international labor legislation, hu- 
ane conditions of labor in commerce, agriculture and indus- 
y, at the same time safeguarding the general and vocational 
lucation of the child, maternity, family life, social life, 
aysical and moral health.” [Petit Parisien, December 2, 
J18.] As deputy from Lyons and reporter of the Com- 
ittee on Labor of the Chamber of Deputies, he has secured 
ie adoption of such a proposition by that committee, so that 
joner or later it is bound to come before the chamber for 
scussion. 

‘An international convention forbidding night work by 
omen is already in force as a result of the international con- 
rence of Berne in 1906. ‘The second Berne conference, in 
913, agreed to forbid night work for children under sixteen 
id to set a ten-hour day for women and children in industry, 
it the agreements had not secured diplomatic ratification 
hen the war interrupted. 

‘Godart proposes that the peace conference ratify these 
yo provisions at once, and that it further effect the perma- 
snt institution of an organ which will realize what the 
sace treaty cannot decide and will regularly develop inter- 
ational labor legislation. ‘This should be an international 
bor conference, holding periodic sessions and composed of 
slegates for the most part named by the national working- 
en’s and employers’ associations. It would form a sort of 
jurt of arbitration before which would come contests regard- 
ig the international labor conventions. ‘The treaty of peace 
‘ould fix an early date for the first session of the international 
ference of labor and would put at least two articles on its 
rst agenda: 


¢ immediate organization in each signatory country of an active 

ion of labor whose reports would be comparable; the estab- 
ent of an international bureau of labor, an official bureau 
e budget, voted by the conference, would be distributed among 
= states represented, 


] he peace treaty might, Godart adds, indicate the reforms 
it would like the conference to undertake, such as pro- 
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neve New earn ihyo, 


IN SUPPORT OF WILSON 


-I am not a Wilsonian. I see too clearly that the President’s 

message, no less able than generous, seeks in good faith to 
realize throughout the world the conception of the bourgeois 
republic of the Franco-American type. And this conservative 
ideal no longer suffices. 

But, despite our personal preferences and our reserves for 
the future, I believe that the most urgent and most effective 
course is to support the action of President Wilson. It alone 
is capable of i imposing a check upon the violent appetites, am- 
bitions and instincts which will sit down to the banquet of 
peace. It is at present the only chance of reaching +a pro- 
visionally and relatively equitable modus vivendi in Europe. 
For this great bourgeois incarnates the purest, the most dis- 
interested, the most humane conscience of his class. No one 
is more worthy of being the arbiter. 

ROMAIN ROLLAND, in a letter to Jean Longuet. 


Rolland’s attitude is that of the socialists, who are fervent 
admirers of the great bourgeois democrat from the other side 
of the Atlantic, and who, without taking him for a Socialist— 
which he has never pretended to be—hail him as the man 
who at the present time personifies the idea of the reconcilia- 
tion of the assassinated peoples. 

JEAN LONGUET, leader of the French Socialist 
party, in Le Populaire, December 4, 1918. 


President Wilsen is the only statesman whose language has 


gone straight to the heart of the crowds. President Wilson 

should know it; the French who toil, the French who are not 

kept from thinking by sinister interests, are with him, On his 

arrival in France, the great democrat should immediately feel 

that he is in complete sympathy with the great family of the 

people. That will be his power and it will be our power. 

LEON JOUHAUX, secretary of the (French) Gen- 

eral Confederation of Labor, in La Bataille, Decem- 
ber 4, 1918. 


, 
hibition of child labor under fourteen years of age, an eight- 
hour day in mines and in factories where work is continuous, 
a ten-hour day for all adults, a day-and-a-half off per week; 
various insurance provisions, equality of wages and conditions 
of labor for foreign and native labor, etc. 

Neutral nations would, of course, have to take part in such 
a discussion. Reactionaries attacking the principle are using 
that fact to disguise their genuine opposition to the whole 
principle. Auguste Gauvain, for instance, writes in the Jour- 
nal des Débats for December 3: 


Only after the territorial and politica! settlement has been defi- 
nitely made can the neutrals be admitted to confer with the belliger- 
ents. . If the reformers of the world aspire to discuss these 
questions . . they will furnish to Germany . . a means of 
upsetting our alliances and of escaping from the world conflict un- 
scathed. 


No one in France seems certain whether there will be 
a trade union conference at the same time as the peace confer- 
ence, or what it would do if it did meet. The Confédération 
Générale du Travail has named no delegates. Such a con- 
ference might insist on such agreements on labor laws as those 
named. ‘The success of labor’s drive for international sup- 
pression of the phosphorus matches which ate away so many 
workmen’s jaws would be a precedent to encourage them. 
But the state of feeling in France is hardly favorable to so 
liberal a project. No one is vitally concerned about it. Jou- 
haux, when I asked him what he thought of it, shrugged his 
shoulders and said, “Those are things we have been asking 
for twenty years.” He had small faith in an international 
treaty as a means of obtaining them. Nevertheless, the fact 
that Godart, a member of Clemenceau’s political bloc, though 
not a “Clemenceautiste,” proposed them, is significant as the 
first indication in the French bougeoisie of a readiness to meet 


labor’s demands. 
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“At no time in the course of the war has the French 
censorship been more relentless than in these days when 
intelligent public discussion and knowledge of peace 
problems is of vital importance,” writes Mr. Gannett. 
“T enclose last night’s Débats, a conservative paper, with 
Auguste Gauvain’s article on Montenegro and the Jugo- 
slavs completely blanked except for the title and the sig- 
‘nature. M. Clemenceau changed the name of his paper 
from L’Homme Libre to L’Homme Enchainé before he 
was premier, but never before was the political censor- 
ship of all controversial questions so complete as today. 
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III. The Specter 


of Bolshevism 
DELEGATION called on the French minist 


of the interior early in December to ask hi 
whether, in view of the armistice, it would not f 
possible to raise the “state of siege” which has exi 
in France since August, 1914, and restore the civil admi 
tration to full control. 
“No,” said Monsieur Pams, “there is too much Bolshevi: 
agitation in France.” 
Another delegation is about to request a relaxation of th 
censorship. “The press almost unanimously condemns the ce 
sorship; even Le Temps (December 5, 1918) asks what 
the use of continuing it if England and America are allowe 
free discussion of the vexed problems of peace. Possibly tk 
censorship which refuses to permit discussion of the differe 
of opinion between the Italians and the Jugoslavs, the Pole 
and the Czechoslovaks and the Ukrainians, may be relaxes 
But there is one point on which it is adamant—the cense 
will continue to use his shears on all matters appertaining t 
the spread of Bolshevism in Europe. t 
All news of the general strike in Switzerland was 
pressly forbidden until the strike had been suppressed ; 
of the revolutionary movements in Holland which appea 
in the English and American press was blanked in F c 
two hundred and fifty lines were censored in the two sma 
pages which Le Populaire consecrated to the anniversary 
the Bolshevik revolution in Russia; the program of the S$ 
tacus group in Germany was censored; the words “Cou 
of Workmen and Soldiers” were censored out of every 
patch from Germany for two weeks after the German r 
tion was complete; the mere word “Bolshevik” in despat 
from Germany has several times been cut out. 
It is a stupid censorship. Blank columns in the papers s 
men thinking. But the fact that it is stupid does not al 
.the fact that it exists, and that it is a symptom of a fear of 
shevism in France. The chances of Bolshevism are the 
versal topic of dinner-table conversations in bourgeois Fr. 
today; the certainty that it cannot prevail is the theme 
suspiciously large number of editorials. “The revolu 
contagion will break against the solid wall of health 
characterizes victorious nations,” writes André Lichten 
comparing Bolshevism to the Spanish “flu.” [La Victoire, I 
cember 7, 1918.] 
The group that has won control of the French 
party is in frank sympathy with Lenine and Trotzky. 
whole leadership of the C. G. T. has moved from a “maj 
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2” to a “minoritaire” and revolutionary position.* 

Do you. expect to realize your minimum program?” I 
d Jouhaux. He threw out his hands with an expressive 
then leaned toward me and said earnestly: 


il tell you, if the French bourgeoisie does not realize that 
h half Europe aflame with revolution, with revolution breaking 
‘to in Italy, the day after tomorrow in Spain, in England 
thaps even sooner than here,—France cannot remain 
ally what she was before the war, then it means revolu- 
; And then the minimum demands will be forgotten and maxi- 
m demands substituted—the complete expropriation by the work- 
class, for the state, cf the means of production. It means revo- 
on—general strikes, violence, bloodshed. I can’t stop it. We, 
abor leaders of today, will be thrust aside, and redder men 
li take our places. 


Every revolution must have its banner. Banners for po- 
revolutions are easy to find; but France has had her 
1 revolutions; and the land is in the peasants’ hands. 


Marcel Cachin what would be the banner of the next 
revolution. He answered: 


‘will be a social revolution and it will have no single catch- 
But it will mean that the control of the nation by the chem- 
foundry and coal industries will end. You know, your trusts 
never had such power as our “committees.” And it will be 
work of the men of the industrial agglomerations of Paris, 
St. Etienne, Marseilles. 


It was not a satisfactory answer; I have not been able to 
ba satisfactory answer. “What does Bolshevism in France 
an?” I asked Merrheim. “Does it exist, Bolshevism?” he 
yntered. ‘“‘Isn’t it just the phrase used by the reactionaries 
‘ any revolutionary movement?” “Who will be the lead- 
; in the revolutionary movement?” . “I cannot see them,” 
errheim answered honestly. “Cachin is too much the uni- 
rsitaire; Longuet is splendid but too much in the clouds; 
workers have already gone far past Jouhaux. Perhaps an 
. man will rise out of the people; perhaps it will be 
40s.” 
The munition-works are still in full blast in France. The 
*s work has been cut from ten hours to eight, the women’s 
mm ten to five—and the pay lowered proportionately. The 
yernment seems powerless to resume peace-time produc- 
3 so does private industry. The government is really 
id to demobilize the army. “There are movements among 
2 masses,” said Merrheim: 
Phe real result depends upon the soldiers. Nobody knows what 


think. But France has the heritage of past revolutions. It 
cock in the minds of the crowds of Paris and of other 
One has in France the sentiment of the economic revolution 

t must be made. The tradition of political revolution has passed 

° the ae : 

the Allies demand such an indemnity of Germany that 
lied occupation is necessary to secure it; if the intervention 
Russia—‘an attempt to kill a revolution by famine—the 
ist brutal and hypocritical intervention in history,” Merr- 
im called it—is expanded, there will certainly be “move- 
wnts” among the masses, strikes and protests. 

But munitions are no longer necessary,” I protested to 
Merrheim and Jouhaux. “The men will not have the 
importance nor their strikes the same power as in war- 
” “The men will still be there,” they answered grimly. 
have attended a dozen labor meetings in and about Paris. 
every one the crowd has been more revolutionary than its 
These leaders hope for an evolutionary way out, 
seem to have a fatalistic premonition of hopelessness. 
[eanwhile the peace conference draws close, and the at- 


Minimum Program of the French General Confederation of Labor (the 
» T., is given om pp. 500-1 of this issue.—Eprroz. : 
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AN APPEAL TO THE WORKERS OF FRANCE 


mosphere is that of the diplomatic conferences before the war 
—almost naively negligent of the explosion that seems so im- 
minent. The moderate labor leaders are making one last 
throw: they are supporting Wilson, hoping that he may revo- 
lutionize the atmosphere of the conference and avert a 
catastrophe. 


ITV. Labor’s Minimum Program 


T an enthusiastic meeting in the Winter Circle in Paris. 
late in November, the General Confederation of Labor 
promulgated a minimum program of labor’s demands. The 
demands, for the most part, are. moderate—but the temper 
of the meeting was violent. It called to the platform 
Pericat, a burly labor leader just released from prison, and 
would not let Jouhaux present the minimum program until 
Pericat had been heard; and the meeting broke up with ten 
thousand men and women singing the Internationale, stream- 
ing out down the boulevards to the Place de la République, 
where the demonstration was broken up by police clubs. 

This program will, by the middle of December, have beer 
adopted by all the constituent unions, representing a total of 
nearly a million men. (Women workers are very slightly 
unionized in France.) 

It is no such profound program as that of the British La- 
bour Party—it was not written by university men in sym- 
pathy with the labor movement, but by trades-union members, 
for the most part by Leon Jouhaux, a match-maker, secretary 
of the federation. He is generally regarded as a conservative 
factor in the federation and is sometimes known as the 
“Gompers of France,” but he is frank to say “Gompers is not 
of our generation.” 

Adhesion to the fourteen propositions of President Wilson 
opens the program. Then follows the international section: 
league of nations; no economic war; a vague declaration for 
the freedom of the seas; no protectionism but intelligent na- 
tional specialization and exchange; an international office of 
transport, distribution of raw materials and colonies; repara- 
tion for damages; no annexations; self-determination of peo- 
ples; general disarmament. Labor claims its place at the 
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peace table. The Russian, Austro-Hungarian and German 
revolutions are hailed, and “that French democracy shall not 
be behind them in its social achievements,” the restoration of 
civil liberties is asked. 

Of all these demands, that for an international office of 
transport and distribution of raw materials alone is not a 
hack phrase of all such programs. Merrheim, the brilliant 
little humpbacked secretary of the metal-workers—many think 
him the ablest man in the French labor movement—explained 
it to me. ‘The true society of nations,’’ he said, “is the eco- 
nomic society of nations. Juridical constructions are ineffect- 
ive. What is needed is the collaboration of the nations upon 
economic grounds.” 

Two phrases hidden amid the economic demands merit at- 
tention. “If this right (the ‘social right’ of the state to in- 
terfere in industry) may for the moment be confined within 
the present social forms’ is one of them; the other is part of 
the concluding paragraph: “The C. G. T. declares that this 
program is a minimum program and should be realized imme- 
diately.’ Le Temps, organ of the Manchester school of in- 
dustrial individualists in France, saw their significance. “The 
apparent moderation of the terms,’”’ it remarked (December 
1, 1918) “should not deceive us. What is important are 
the clearly marked and extremely dangerous tendencies they 
have in view—not only industrial dispossession and collectivist 
or communist organization in every domain; they look to cre- 
ate a privilege for the manual laborer, to constitute a ‘work- 
ing class’ dominating a’ new social order.” 

From the turgid mass of demands for a seaman’s law like 
the La Follette act, for wage contracts, eight-hour day, state 
control of monopolies, social insurance, regulations of coolie 
labor, national food administration, income and inheritance 
taxes, etc., there does stand out the determination of French 
labor to take a direct share in the government of industry— 
a direct share, the control of industry by organisms in which 
the trade-unions shall be directly represented. ‘There is, in 
the French unions, a conscious distrust of political action and a 
vague tendency toward the organization of the state on indus- 
trial lines. Hence the demand for the creation, during de- 
mobilization and the transformation of war into peace pro- 
duction, of “national economic councils, aided by regional 
economic councils” in which the labor organizations shall have 
their responsible representatives. Hence also the demand for 
new, collective organisms to undertake the reconstruction of 
the invaded districts and to share in the administration of 
social production—demands vaguely formulated but indica- 
tive of a clearly developing tendency. 

A Bureau des Habitations 4a Bon Marché (office of cheap 
dwellings) which was at work in the department of the 
Seine, about Paris, before the war, and in the administration 
of which the department, the various communes and the labor 
organizations had their direct representatives, is the model 
which labor would like to see followed in the reconstruction 
of the invaded regions. Scandalous fortunes have been made 
in wartime in France; and labor, insisting that they shall not 
be made out of reconstruction, suggests a joint effort of the 
state with the building trades unions, several of which have 
already developed effective producer’s cooperatives. 


V. The Balked Deputation 


December 20, 1918. 
ABOR played no official part in the welcome to President 
Wilson. But behind that was Clemenceau’s irresistible 
will and a tangled tale of political intrigue. The General 
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Confederation of Labor and the Socialist Party planned 
joint demonstration on the afternoon of Wilson’s arrix 
(December 13). Believing the mass of the French peog 
much closer to the Wilson peace program than the Freng 
government, convinced that with the present unrepresentati 
parliament (elected before the war) the only way for 
mass to influence the government was by popular demonsti 
tion, the labor leaders planned a parade of 200,000 worki 
men and workingwomen past Wilson’s house on the afternoc 
of his arrival, culminating in the presentation to him of 
address telling of the confidence and trust in him and 
program which their demonstration implied. Labor is 
one group in France which has consistently supported Wilso 
program through thick and thin; and it wanted a special pa 
in the welcome. 

Ambassador Sharp, at the request of the labor leader 
wirelessed Wilson to inquire if he would receive them. Wilsc 
replied, setting a rendezvous for 3:30 on Saturday afternoo 
The labor men went to seé-the minister of the interior to 
formal permission for the parade. M. Pams was very polit 
but said he could do nothing; they must wait until M. Cleme 
ceau returned. M. Clemenceau was in Alsace. They waite 
and called again. M. Pams this time suggested that th 
demonstration be postponed until they could consult Mi: 
Wilson. The labor representatives pointed out that th 
parade was to be a welcome, that it would lose its freshne: 
if postponed. M. Pams finally agreed to arrange an intel 
view with Clemenceau. 

Clemenceau was firm. The demonstration could tz 
place only if Mr. Wilson should personally ‘“‘accept” not o 
the address but the demonstration as well. He offered t 
wireless asking Wilson if he wanted it. ‘The labor men sai 
that would put Mr. Wilson in a false position, but Clemence: 
declared that he would not care to “run the risk” on his ow! 
responsibility. The labor men said they would guarante 
order. Clemenceau, they say, finally declared that “if Mi 
Wilson is coming to Europe to have manifestations in hi 
honor, let him come out and say so.” The labor men, feelin; 
that to wireless Wilson with such a question would be dis 
courteous and that to demonstrate despite the governmen 
might lead to incidents which would react against Wilson 
called off the demonstration. Renaudel was largely ; 
sible for this decision; Longuet, who was at Brest, regr 
it, believing that the government would not have dared try 
prevent so powerful a demonstration, and that it would have 
been a warning and a symbol. ‘ 

Without leaders and all unorganized, there neverthele: 
were small demonstrations. Members of certain trade union: 
from the industrial suburbs met at the Place Clichy ané 
marched, several thousand strong, down the boulevard: 
breaking through a cordon of mounted police at the Place di 
l’Opera, and on to the Place de la Republique, bearing eC 
flag-signs A bas la guerre and Vive la paix Wilson and singin 
the Internationale and the Marseillaise with nice indiscrim 
ination. The signs 4 bas la guerre were torn in a free figh 
on the grand boulevards; and before the parade was over, 
many onlookers had joined it that it lost something of 
specifically labor character. 

A second parade, led by a few hundred one-armed, on 
eyed or limping members of the Workingmen’s Association ¢ 
War Cripples started an hour later and headed towai 
Wilson’s Paris residence—but the police had an impenet 
cordon two blocks away—and the parade broke there. 

Meanwhile the Socialist deputies, whose parlia 
cards gave them the right to cross police lines, determined 
present the “address” anyway. They were cordially receiv 
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the President, and on leaving were asked by his naval 
é when the parade would pass, “because the President 
anted to be at the window.” His official hosts-had not 
lained, and Jean Longuet had to explain discreetly why 
had been called off. 
Brest, the port of the President’s arrival, is a Socialist 
ronghold. ‘That is said to be the reason why an attempt 
as made to have the President land at Boulogne. ‘That is 
lieved to be why the President was rushed from battleship 
railway train in a scant hour. The municipal prepara- 
ms for his welcome had to be cut down. All arrangements 
ere made by the French government. Delegations from 
e Socialist Party and the Federation of Labor had an- 
unced their decision to meet the President at Brest, two 
eeks before he landed. Suddenly, just before his arrival, 
ith curious simultaneousness, all the other parties announced 
nilar delegations. “They were scarcely presented, so hurried 
as the President’s transit; and Brest’s welcome was reduced 
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to a three-minute speech by the mayor and the presentation 
of an “address” by the municipal council. 

“The word ‘victory’ was not pronounced in either address,” 
Alfred Capus, close friend of Clemenceau, complained in 
Figaro next day. “For M. Hervagault [the Socialist mayor] 
the ‘return to peace’ is everything. ‘The Socialist Party sees in 
our guest only an ‘apostle of international justice’ and ‘a 
messenger of justice and peace.’ Words without value or 
sense!’ (sic). A week later he would scarcely have written 
so cavalierly. The tide seems to be turning—and the revela- 
tion of popular enthusiasm for the things for which Wilson 
is believed to stand seems to be turning it. 

Will he secure a real league of nations? Disarmament? 
Will he check the imperialist ambitions still so disastrously 
apparent? Will the indemnities be such as to crush Germany 
for fifty years? Will the Allied armies move across Europe 
as gendarmes of the counter-revolution? 

All that is still hidden in the future. 


Substitutes for the Saloon 


“he Se aeoranity for a Great Program of Recreation When Both 
Army and Saloons Demobilize 


By Raymond Calkins 


N the year 1901 a volume was published under the 
auspices of the Committee of Fifty for the Investigation 
of the Liquor Problem, on Substitutes for the Saloon. 
The Committee of Fifty was a volunteer organization 

well-known men of academic life and men of affairs, mem- 
rs of most diverse religious communions, and holding many 
fferent attitudes of mind toward practical methods of 
mperance reform. ‘Their purpose, therefore, was not to 
ge this or that solution of the liquor problem, but rather to 
ollect and to collate impartially all accessible facts which 
ar upon the problem . . . on which thoughtful students 
various traditions and tendencies might agree.” 

The volume on Substitutes for the Saloon’ dealt with a 
igle aspect of the liquor problem. It studied the liquor 
loon as it exists in our American cities, and took account of 
ly one of its characteristics: its contribution to sociability, 
importance as a factor in the social and recreative life of 
; patrons, and, in a larger sense, of the community as a 
hole. 

‘The conclusion was reached that the American liquor saloon 
tt only furnishes an immense opportunity for social relaxation 
d fellowship for all grades of men in our large cities, but 
at it is without a serious competitor in this important social 
nection. Practically every kind of a liquor saloon from the 
eapest and lowest grog-shop to the gilded palaces of the 
enues makes its appeal to an immense constituency, not 
ly ‘because it satisfies an abnormal craving for intoxicants, 
tt because it satisfies a normal desire for fellowship, social 
eedom, and recreation. And furthermore, when one 
arches the community for other agencies which supply the 
me social opportunity without retailing intoxicating liquors, 
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-young and old alike. 


these can not be found. The liquor saloon appears, that is, 
to have been given the almost exclusive function of supplying 
the rational need of relaxation of the majority of the men of 
our great cities. “The same institution, it was found, stands 
as the most prolific source of the city’s crime, and as the 
center of its social life. 


Nearly twenty years have passed since that study was made, 
and suggestions were offered for supplying substitutes which 
would offer the social benefits which men derive from patron- 
izing the saloon, without incurring its risks and temptations 
to personal degradation. Yet today the situation remains 
practically what it was then. Great advances have been made 
in the development of the civic conscience and general recog- 
nition of social responsibility. Innumerable agencies for reach- 
ing the men and boys of our great urban centers have been 
organized. Motion pictures have come to be a great national 
industry and have provided, in the main, wholesome recreation 
for millions at a minimum of cost. Parks and playgrounds 
have become a regular adjunct of city life. A great national 
playground association has organized outdoor recreation for 
Club-life through the medium of 
benefit societies, settlements and civic organizations, has 
thrived as never before. Churches have ceased to exist solely 
for religious worship on Sunday, and have become more and 
more a home for the people during the week; schoolhouses 
have been utilized as community and social centers and 
advances in housing conditions have made possible a larger 
measure of social opportunity in the home. Yet, in spite of 
this great advance, in the provision of substitutes for the 
social life of the saloon, the situation remains practically as 
it was when this study was written. The saloon has con- 
tinued to be the “poor man’s club” par excellence, and its 
hold upon its constituency through its social appeal has 
remained undiminished. 
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Now, however, an entirely new situation has suddenly 
developed which gives a new turn to the entire discussion, 
opens a new opportunity for advance in the solution of the 
whole problem, and throws an immense burden of social 
responsibility upon those interested in the moral welfare of the 
community. In the first place, because of the war and of the 
necessity of providing social recreation for the soldiers over- 
seas and in the camps at home, an amount of energy, of 
thought, of money, and of unified organization has been 
developed undreamed of before the war began. All kinds 
of agencies have joined forces, the most diverse religious 
communions have united; the Red Cross and the Library 
Association, the Christian Associations and the Knights of 
Columbus, the Jewish welfare societies, and the war camp 
activity branches of the national government, have all been 
working hand in glove to supply our soldiers at home and 
abroad with recreational opportunity which will banish the 
tedium of camp life, and offset the allurements of vice. So 
successful have these efforts been, in the main, that it is 
not too much to say that the problem has been solved under 
war conditions of satisfying the social instinct without the 
meretricious aid of whiskey and beer. The men themselves 
would be the first to agree to this. ‘They have had a “good 
time” without the degrading appeals of intoxication or of 
social vice. 

Again, an immense advantage accrues from the fact that 
this work has been done in our own land, and under home 
conditions, as well as abroad. It has been done under our 
own eyes and in our own American communities. Not only 
in the segregation of the camp, but in the more normal life of 
communities near which large bodies of men in training for 
army and navy have been found, service clubs, canteens, huts 
and other social centers have been organized, where men in 
great numbers have gathered, and have found wholesome 
opportunities for recreation and fellowship. A double dis- 
covery has been made. Welfare organizations have discovered 
that they can do this thing; and the men have discovered 
that they do not need liquor in order to have in a real sense 
“the best kind of a time.” 

To these promising conditions, another astonishing factor 
must now be added. On July 1, 1919, the liquor saloon as 
an institution will cease to exist. By federal law it cannot 
again open its doors until demobilization is complete. By 
chat time there is every probability that national prohibition 
will have been written into the constitution of the United 
States. Suddenly, as it seems, this immense social revolution 
has taken place. What to many competent observers a few 
short years ago seemed impracticable and impossible of attain- 
ment, however desirable in itself, has today come true. The 
growing sense of impatience and of indignation at the waste 
of human life and character by the use of intoxicating liquor, 
reinforced by the general demand for efficiency and conserva- 
tion created by the war, has resulted in a tidal wave of moral 
sentiment which has swept the liquor saloon out of existence. 
No longer will it operate either as a center of crime, or as a 
source of sociability for our American population. 

Here, then, is the extraordinary and unlooked-for oppor- 
‘unity which now presents itself to our civic conscience. With- 
out the competition of the saloon, and with the experience, the 
unified effort and the undoubted success which has come 
through our war-camp activities at home and abroad, it would 
seem as if a solution of this social problem were at last within 
our grasp. 

No time should be lost in clinching this victory for the 
social welfare of our American population. Troop-ships are 
now returning nearly every day. Men who have known the 
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restraints, the discipline, the moral control of camp life, a 
being landed on our shores by the thousand. Demobilizatie 
from camps at home is proceeding at a rapid rate. Just 
rapid is the demobilization of the liquor forces. Lique 
dealers are not renewing their licenses because of heavy tax 
and in expectation of prohibition before the year is ove 
The supply of beer, no longer manufactured, is expected 
give out by spring, and wholesale dealers are rapidly sellin 
off their wares. The men already accustomed to sociabilif 
without liquor will be ready for its continuance when lique 
no longer can be had. What, then, needs to be done in ordé 
to secure the results so long desired, so long deferred, and noy 
at last within sight of realization? ) 

1. The great organizations which have pooled their ri 
sources in order to attain these results in time of war, shoul} 
continue their effective and unified organization in order 
secure and perpetuate them in times of peace. Imagine wh 
it would mean for all of our American cities if on the sam 
scale, with the same determination, and with the same outle 
of money and energy, a great social program should be adopte 
having for its object the permanent provision of the socié 
recreation of the American wage-earner which he has heret 
fore found only within the walls of the liquor saloon! Woul 
not this rightly be looked upon as one of the great morz 
gains of the war? | 

2. Settlements, churches, civic organizations and t 
municipalities themselves should plan to take over premis¢ 
occupied by the liquor interests as fast as they are vacatee 
and utilize them for social centers. These have been t 


to gravitate. ‘They will naturally drift in that direction stil 
And having discovered the possibility of enjoying themselve 
without liquor, they will be prepared to find satisfaction i 
their old haunts without the glass of whiskey or of beer. 2 
can be done in this direction is illustrated by the followin 
clipping from the New York Times of December 11, 1918: 
‘ i 

Under the auspices of the Lenox Hill Settlement, the Unite 
Community Club is now installed at 404 East Sixty-fourth stre 
in the premises lately occupied by the Suburban @afe, which we 
one of the best-patronized saloons in the neighborhood. The move 
ment of taking over abandoned saloons and turning them into club 
for men and boys has been started and financed by a gentlema 


‘ 


the direction and control of Miss Rosalie Manning, head-worke 
of the settlement. . 

This club is the third of the kind to be started in a week. 
aim of this work is not to do away with the gang spirit, but 
establish gathering places where the gang spirit may be led 4 


barrooms. The bar is in evidence as before, and in the backroo 
are pool and billiard tables. 


The boys’ club at 321 East Seventy-first street was, up to thr 
weeks ago, the Little Bohemian Café and the scene of many di 
orders. Any night now seventy or more boys between the ages 
10 and 21 may be seen there playing pool, billiards, checkers < 
other games, and boxing and wrestling. The recreational gam 
and sports are under the direction of A. W. Hendrian, physic 
director. 


E. F. Hanaburgh, organizer and director of all the clubs, s 
that money had been supplied for a great number of other m 
rooms, and that just as soon as other saloons are abandoned, 
the unidentified philanthropist has stipulated that only barroot 
shall be used, more new clubs would be organized throughout ¢ 
district. 


3. Pressure should at once be brought to bear upon 
municipal government to cooperate in this work, through 
outlay of money, the appointment of responsible 
of oversight, and the exercise of municipal control in 
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ration of theaters, dance-halls, and other recreational 
These will try to cater to the desire for amusement 
y the men long absent from such attractions. Excesses will 
le sure to result, if responsible authorities are not alive to 
he situation, and are not resolved to prevent them. 

_ Never perhaps was such an opportunity and responsibility 


CAREFULLY prepared estimate of the American 
Committee for the Relief of the Near East, based 
on reports from its own field workers, returned am- 
bassadors, consuls, missionaries, business men, teach- 

1s, neutral legations and documents in the State Department, 

hows that in the territory indicated in the accompanying 
nap at least 3,950,000 people are destitute refugees. With 
nany churches and charitably inclined people, missions in 

ia Minor have long been a favorite object of tender thought 
nd almony. But none of the efforts put forward by Ameri- 
ans in the past to assist in bettering the condition of that 
egion and in giving its vast populations a Christian education 
an be compared in magnitude and intensity-with the task on 
heir behalf that has now been courageously shouldered by the 
ommittee just named and the forces throughout this conti- 
lent which it represents. 

_ Where there was poverty before the war, there is now utter 
amine and destitution. Where families suffered from the 
emporary loss of a breadwinner called to serve in the Turkish 
my, they now suffer from the permanent loss, sometimes 
if all their able-bodied male relatives. Where homes were 
n bad repair and odorous with neglect, there are now no 
omes but ruins; old people and children alike are exposed 
© the bitter cold of the Kurdistan and Trans-Caucasian 
vinter. 

_ Nowhere, says a correspondent of the committee, has the 

rail of war more shatteringly passed, or over a more innocent 

pecombatant population. 


Di iashore we have seen before; but it remained for 1915 to show 
is the more refined horrors of deportation, when the Turks drove 
mut of their territory nearly three million peaceable non-Moslem 
nhabitants, Armenians, Greeks and others, many of whose ancestry 
vad dwelt in the land as far back as history records. The need of 
hese deported innocent people of the Near East, in a time of almost 
miversal need, is overwhelmingly greater than. that of any other 
eople. They are more widely scattered and hopelessly destitute. 
4 whole nation is utterly dependent upon the mercy of strangers. 
fens of thousands have died. The survivors have reached preca- 
ious safety in lands where starvation was already following on 
he heels of war, and where the hosts could only share famine with 
heir guests. 


_ Of course, agencies of succor are already at work. In Syria 
und Palestine, Great Britain is doing her share; and, indeed, 
0 well are her relief forces organized and so well her plans 
advanced for a comprehensive rehabilitation that American 
jelegates who have visited these countries feel satisfied that, 
n the parts occupied by the British army, the work of aid and 
apbuilding might well be left to those already engaged in it. 
Nevertheless, by far the greater part of Asia Minor is as yet 
ering without even the beginnings of organized relief. It 

is to America that the people look for rescue from immediate 
ger and for a chance to start life anew in the home vil- 
from which they have, in so many thousands of cases, 
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thrust upon the mind and conscience of those interested in, 
and responsible for, the social welfare of our American man- 
hood.- At last we have a real chance to provide social sub- 
stitutes for the saloon. Will we have the courage, the intelli- 
gence and the persistence which will bring these great ends 


to pass? 


| On Behalf of Armenia 


Campaign for Relief in the Near East, January 12-19 


been driven. For many of them, missionaries recently re- 
turned tell us, the Stars and Stripes are the only symbol of 
hope. 

Already the main commission. of the American Committee 
for Relief in the Near East, that will have charge of all sub- 
sequent activities, is on the way to arrive at a detailed plan of 
procedure. It is headed by Dr. James L. Barton, of Boston, 
who has had many years of experience in philanthropic and 
educational work in different parts of Turkey. “The other 
members are Dr. S. H. Washburn, of Boston, Prof. Edward 
C. Moore, of Harvard; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 
New York, President J. H. T. Main, of Grinnell, Lowa; 
Dr. and Mrs. William W. Peet, of Washington, D. C., and 
Harold A. Hatch, of New York. This commission will 
proceed immediately to Constantinople and there get into 
touch with the local relief committee who, it is expected, 
may have more detailed reports about conditions in the 
interior than have come across here. 

In the meantime, preparations are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion for the largest single relief expedition ever sent from 
this country which, under the general direction of Dr. George 
E. White, will sail for Constantinople, possibly at the end of 
this month. It will consist of a body of 250 relief workers, 
and, with the supplies, occupy all the space of two navy ships, 
the Mercurias and the Pensacola. The composition of this 
expedition in itself is a remarkable illustration of the develop- 
ment of the idea of relief since the beginning of the war. Fox 
it constitutes a body of expert workers in almost every kind of 
craft and skill that goes into the remaking of a calamity- 
stricken community. In addition to doctors, nurses and nurses’ 
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aids, there will be bacteriologists, agriculturists and horticul- 
turists, teachers (some of them, at least, able to speak Armen- 
ian, but all linguists), mechanics of various kinds, sanitary 
engineers, chauffeurs, specialists in work with children, orphan- 
age superintendents, dieticians. 

The cargo, likewise, represents the modern spirit. In addi- 
tion to ample stores of medical supplies, food and clothing, 
there are motor trucks to establish communications, to carry 
workers and supplies into sections where railroad services have 
broken down or never existed, and, if need be, to bring tens 
or even hundreds of thousands of refugees back from their 
temporary habitations to their old homes. ‘There are agricul- 
tural machines and, in much greater number, every variety 
of garden implements, small automobiles, implements for road 
repair, and last, but not least, an abundance of garden 
seeds. 

The medical section of the expedition will be under the 
charge of Dr. George H. Washburn, of Boston, the son of 
George Washburn, who for forty years presided over Robert 
College, Constantinople, and himself a resident in Turkey 
for many years and conversant with several of its languages. 

How the greatest and most immediate need of all, that for 
food, can best be met, is the gravest question for the commis- 
sion. According to one report recently received by the com- 
mittee, food prices in Constantinople itself are now some 
twenty times as high as they were before the war. Dr. 
Charles P. Gates, president of Robert College, in a cable 
received the other day by J. P. Morgan & Co., is asking for 
gold and coal; but it is more than doubtful whether anything 
short of actual food shipments on an enormous scale can save 
from destruction more than a fraction of the two million or 
so Armenians waiting in various towns of western Asia Minor 
for an opportunity to return to Armenia. One recent mes- 
sage states that, without such material relief, at most a quar- 


ter of the Armenian population could live until the nex 
harvest and that the deaths number 20,000 a month. 

Under these circumstances, it is reassuring to know that th 
United States government, through Mr. Hoover, is engage 
in planning a large and continuous diversion of cargo ship 
to Constantinople and other ports accessible from the interio 
of Asia Minor. Even then, only the most careful organiza 
tion and, especially, an adequate transportation service cai 
assure a fair and equitable distribution. A sample of th 
necessary cooperation to secure this result was afforded recentl 
when the Committee for Relief in the Near East negotiate 
the purchase of more than a million dollars’ worth of flou 
which at that time was on board a ship in the Mediterranean 
This cargo was distributed from Constantinople and a Syria: 
port to the destitute Greeks, Syrians and other nationalities 
This long-distance transaction was accomplished through Mz 
Hoover, the Food Administration, and the committee. 

In addition to the supplies of that flour ship and the tw 
navy vessels now being loaded, there is immediately availabl 
a large quantity of food now in the hands of the Food Admin 
istration in the Mediterranean. ‘The trucks mentioned abov 
will find immediate use in the transportation of this food. 

From the pictures of need that have been received in thi 
country, many of them so terrible that one would rather no 
reproduce them from fear of being accused of exaggeration 
it is as likely as not that there will be outbreaks of robber 
and crime of other sorts that must be kept down. In short 
every aspect of the huge relief problem is closely linked 
with the one supreme problem of how to establish stable goy 
ernment. Unless our government, in cooperation with th 
Allied governments, solves that problem quickly and to 
satisfaction of the contending populations of what was 
Turkish empire, the efforts to relieve the distress by 
methods of calamity salvage are bound to fail. 


FOOD FOR FRIENDSHIP 


'N one of the finest speeches of his tour, delivered last 

_ week in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, President Wil- 
mM son has outlined the new principle of international rela- 
jonships that alone can take the place of the discredited prin- 
iple of balance of power. He said: ‘There is only one 
hing that holds nations together, if you exclude force, and 
hat is friendship and good-will. The only thing that binds 
nen together is friendship, and by the same token the only 
hing that binds nations together is friendship. Therefore, 
ur task at Paris is to organize the friendship of the world. 
_. . In other words, our task is no less colossal than this: 
0 set up a new international psychology, to have a new real 
ttmosphere.”’ 

It is significant for the sincerity of this pronouncement and 
or the advance which the President has made in securing the 
idhesion of the Allied governments to his viewpoint that on 
he same day the appointment of Herbert C. Hoover as direc- 
or-general of an international (not inter-allied) organization 
or the relief of liberated countries, neutral and enemy, could 
ye announced. The significance does not lie so much in the 
ppointment of Mr. Hoover, or of any American, to that post, 
s in the willingness of the various governments to cooperate 
ven more closely in the relief of distress than they have done 
fore and to admit to their counsels representatives of neu- 
ral—and possibly later on, when the peace treaty has been 
igned, of present enemy countries. 

The organization is rather like that of the one-time war 
ouncil. Each participating government appoints two repre- 
entatives to form a council to have complete charge of the 
indertaking under the joint direction of a single commander 
n the field. The second American representative is Norman 
avis, formerly on the staff of Oscar T. Crosby, special com- 
nissioner of finance for the United States in Europe. France 
las appointed as her representatives Clementel, minister of 
Yommerce, and Vilgrain, minister of food. The American 
eace Commission in making the announcement says: ‘The 
\llies and the United States are in agreement that relief 
nust be furnished and that the working out of relief of this 
haracter on a large scale necessitates unity of direction similar 
n character to that of the method successful in the French 
nd British command in the operation of the Allies on land 
nd sea, respectively. The Allied governments had advised 
he President that they desired that the United States should 
ake the lead in the reorganization and administration of re- 
ief. Under this arrangement there are being appointed two 
epresentatives of each government to secure the cooperation 
f food, finances and shipping resources in the solution of the 
roblems connected with the relief.” The last phrase means 
hat the scope of the council is definitely limited to questions 
f relief, but that within that scope it has full authority to 
lecide on questions of allocation of shipping, loans and other 
inancial aid as well as material aid. 
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The House Committee on Appropriations has agreed to 
push to enactment a bill appropriating one hundred million 
dollars for ‘foodstuffs and other urgent supplies” which Presi- 
dent Wilson asked for in his cable of January 2. The Presi- 
dent said: 


The high mission of the American people to find a remedy for 
starvation and absolute anarchy renders it necessary that we should 
undertake the most liberal assistance to these destitute regions. 


The situation is one of extreme urgency, for foodstuffs must be 
placed in certain localities within the next fifteen to thirty days if 
human life and order are to be preserved. I, therefore, request that 
you should ask Congress to make available to me an immediate 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for the broad purpose of providing 
foodstuffs and other urgent supplies, for the transportation, distribu- 
tion, and administration thereof to such population of Europe, outside 
of Germany, as may be determined upon by me from time to time 
as necessary. 

I wish to appeal to the great sense of charity and good will of 
the American people toward the suffering, and to place this act upon 
a primarily humanitarian basis of the first magnitude. While the 
sum of money is in itself large, it is so small compared with the 
expenditures we have undertaken in the hope of bettering the world, 
that it becomes a mere pittance compared to the results that will 
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be obtained from it, and the lasting effect that will remain in the 
United States through an act of such broad humanity and states- 
manlike influence. 


A recent cablegram from Mr. Hoover on the relief work 
already carried on in northern France seems to indicate that 
conditions are even more pitiable than had been anticipated. 
The destruction by the German army has been so complete 
that not only clothing and food for probably a million and a 
half people are urgently needed, but new houses for a large 
proportion of them. Mr. Hoover says: ‘After the four- 
year paralysis of wholesale and retail business, with the de- 
struction of the principal towns and shops, these trades have 
disappeared, and the people today are\dependent on a ration 
issued directly to them, just as before the German evacuation. 
Until transport and trade can be rehabilitated, the present 
system must go on, for the French distribution is done by the 
trades.”’ 

The magnitude of the task; he goes on to explain, requires 
its separation from the relief work in Belgium; and twenty 
members of the commission for relief in that country who 
joined the American army as officers have been released by 
General Pershing to form a new organization for northern 
France. In addition the commission has secured 150 volun- 
teers from the American navy and is taking over a large 
amount of used barrack material to erect, with their help, 
emergency shelter near the destroyed villages. For, every ef- 
fort to restrain them notwithstanding, the villagers are return- 
ing in thousands before any preparations can be made to house 
and feed them. “The roads are a continuous procession of 
these pitiable bodies. ‘Thousands of them reach their villages 
to find every vestige of shelter destroyed, and finally wander 
into the villages further back from the acute battle area, 
which are already overcrowded to a heartbreaking degree.” 

Large quantities of shoes, boots and warm clothing have 
been taken over from the quartermaster’s stores, and the 
French government is trying to get some cattle from Switzer- 
land and horses from various armies, so that, where the land 
is not too badly destroyed, the people may be able to sow some 
crops for next year. All factories, mines and railroads have 
been put out of order so completely by the Germans that a re- 
commencement of industrial production will be impossible 
for many months to come. 

In Belgium conditions are not much better. The commis- 
sion estimates that 180,000 tons of supplies, including cloth- 
ing, will be needed regularly for some time to come to carry 
out the most immediate program of relief. In spite of the 
disorder occasioned by the retreat of the German army, there 
has been no discontinuation of operations, no break in the 
food supply at any point, an achievement which, were it not 
for so many other notable feats of organization, would have 
been hailed the world over as most creditable to all who 
had part in it. Here also, before the order to retire was 
given, the German command saw to it that industrial activity 
would be crippled for a long time. On the other hand, with 
the demoralization of the German army, the intended whole- 
sale theft of what remained of Belgian farm animals did not 
quite come off, and large numbers, especially of hogs, have 
remained in the country. 

Another country that has hoisted a distress signal is Fin- 
land. On Mr. Hoover’s recommendation, a comparatively 
small emergency shipment of cereals, sugar, pork products 
and industrial fats has already been made. Owing to the 
tears of the Allies that supplies to Finland might fall into 
the hands of the Germans, the country was all but starved 
during the last phase of the war, and its recovery, even under 
the best possible auspices, will take considerable time. The 
Polish situation is even more difficult, and what can be done 
in the Balkans no one seems as yet able to assess. From Ger- 
many the most recent reports are to the effect that the food 
situation is better than was anticipated. A Reuter’s cable 
from Vienna says that the Commission for Revictualing Aus- 
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tria finds the situation there, especially in Vienna, “extrem 
serious, and that probably much more extensive arrangemen 
than originally anticipated may have to be made for feedi 
the population.” Altogether, after the preliminary surve 
Mr. Hoover believes that $1,500,000,000 worth of food m 
be imported into Europe between now and July 1 to meet t 
emergency. How that stupenduous task is to be met is 
question that has yet to be threshed out in Paris; in the meai 
time, President Wilson has taken the initiative to avoid 
possibility of delay by directly asking Congress—through 
intermediacy of Carter Glass, secretary of the Treasury: 
vote a special appropriation of $100,000,000 to set the wor 


going. 
MORE THAN LABOR EXCHANGES 
CT eeptermen for all the personnel of the United Stat 


Employment Service was inaugurated on January 

with a two weeks’ normal conference in Washingto 
Thirty employes of the service, representing fifteen states, wil 
be trained at this first institute and sent back to instruct th 
examiners of their states. The purpose of the course, 
stated by Nathan A. Smyth, assistant director-general of 
service, is “that we may all uniformly grasp the vision of ou 
work, and may intelligently develop a standard practice in th 
field of regularized employment. We have no re 
pressive powers of law; we can justify our existence and estab- 
lish the long needed and universally desired public employ: 
ment service, only if we make good.” The students will 
instructed in a standardized technique, and at the same time 
the importance of local conditions will be emphasized, and th 
relation of the work of the service to the broad field of indu 
trial adjustment will be kept constantly in view... The in 
structors will be persons of prominence in shaping labor Proj 
grams for the country. 

While this plan for improving the efficiency of the En 
ployment Service is going forward in Washington, Henry 
Bruére, former director of the service in New York state (he 
was succeeded last week by George W. Kirchwey), points 
out the opportunities that lie before the local employment 
bureaus. They must become something more than labor ex- 
changes; they must be not only the servant but the teacher 
of industry, the school of industrial economics, if we are to 
have in America a democracy that has an industrial as well 
as a political basis. He said: “The essential thing is that 
the service be sympathetic to all sides of industrial life, in a 
human way to the problems of labor, but broad enough to see 
the problems of the management end.” 


UNCLE SAM FOR NEIGHBOR 
dhe United States Department of Labor has projected 


a new program for improving the living conditions of 
industrial workers. The execution of the project has 
been entrusted to a Commission on Living Conditions, of 
which John Richards is chairman. Philadelphia, as the largest 
industrial center, has been selected as the city in which the 
new program is to be launched, and F. B. Barnes has already 
been installed there as district representative of the com- 
mission. Last week Mr. Richards and Mr. Barnes addressed 
a group of men and women at the City Club, setting forth 
their ideals and plans, which may prove to have considerable 
bearing on the general problem of social reconstruction. 
There is a striking similarity, with some superficial differ- 
ences, between these plans of the Department of Labor and 
those of the National Social Unit Organization [see p. 503] 
now on trial in Cincinnati. Both are intended to be 
thoroughly democratic. Both include every family in the 
community and every individual in each family. Both are 
intended to afford a broad basis for any kind of useful activity 
which the local community may consider necessary. ‘The 
Social Unit, however, begins with what it considers the vital 
initial point of departure—health, and especially the health 
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of infants and children. From that it hopes to extend grad- 
ually to other tasks. The Commission on Labor Conditions 
takes rather the point of departure of the community councils 
established during the war, or even that of the more general 
neighborhood associations or community councils which had 
ag started in many places before the war. It groups all 

al social needs as falling under two general heads—the 
labor problem and the leisure time problem—and aims to deal 
‘with both. Not simply such fundamentals as shelter, food 
4nd sanitation, but all living conditions, including the fullest 
opportunity for the enjoyment of leisure, are to fall within 
the scope of the local community organization. 

This is to be on a block, school district and judicial district 
basis, or on some analogous plan suitable to local customs, 
but in any event it is to be intensive as to population and 
inclusive as to scope. During the war some seven branches 
of the federal government are said to have found it neces- 
sary to create local organizations in order to perform their 
legitimate functions. If the organization contemplated had 
been in existence it would have served equally well all of 
these agencies. — 
| What is contemplated is not only a territorial, but a 
group organization of society. Those who have common 
‘vocational or social interests will act as sub- “groups, choosing 
‘their district representatives for the community and district 
councils. In this respect also the commission’s plan resembles 
that of the National Social Unit, and differs from that of 
our ordinary political organizations, where under a common 
banner so many people with diverse interests are assembled 
that they cannot be said to be really at one on any except 
the most general and often the least important matters. Social 
‘and industrial questions are virtually barred from political 
party platforms because of the desire of the leaders to catch 
the largest possible number of adherents, whatever their real 
‘views and interests may be. What is now contemplated is 
a conscious local community organization so constructed that 
it can take up one after another any questions that may arise 
or that any group in the community may raise. 


THE LABOR PARTY PLATFORM 


HE Labor Party of Cook county, Illinois, organized 
December 29, at a convention of 740 labor delegates, 


is the first local unit to establish itself since the Chicago 
Federation of Labor initiated the movement for an independent 
labor party. Besides adopting a constitution, the party put 
forth a platform upon which it will run candidates for mayor 
and all other city offices at the Chicago election in April. 
_ The municipal platform concerns itself with local issues, 
‘as distinct from. the national problems which were covered 
in Labor’s Fourteen Points previously put forth [the SuRvEY 
for November 30, 1918, page 265]. The purpose of the local 
organization, announced in the preamble, is “to break the 
power of rapacious public utility corporations, greedy big 
- business interests and reactionary newspapers which now 
dominate our civic life” and ‘to establish genuine democracy 
in all public affairs and to give expression to the ideals and 


aspirations of the vast army of men and women whose useful 
labor with hand and brain constitutes the true basis of all 
progress and prosperity.’ ‘The seven planks of the platform 
may be summarized as follows: 


1, Municipal ownership and operation of all public utilities, “with- 
out allowance for any payment for franchise rights and intangible 
values.” 

2. Democracy in the schools, involving a system “that will equip 
every child for some useful vocation, without neglecting the cultural 
studies that are essential for the understanding and enjoyment of 
life” and that will guarantee “the rights of free speech, freedom of 
association and secure tenure of office to all persons connected with 
the school system.” 

3. Better labor conditions, including full recognition of union labor 
in all departments of the city government, the eight-hour day and 
forty-four hour week, strict enforcement of civil laws and secure 
tenure of office, substitution of direct employment for the contract 
system in all public work, and the neutrality of the police in al} 
industrial disputes. 

4. The protection of health, as the workers’ wealth, with adequate 
power and funds to enable the health department to assure all! the 
people the benefits of modern medical and sanitary science. Sanitary 
and comfortable houses, built by the city to be leased or sold, on 
terms just covering cost; relentless war-against all poorly ventilated 
and insanitary kitchens, bakeries, workshops and factories; elimina- 
tion of smoke and dust by clean streets and the electrification of 
steam railways; development of parks, playgrounds, forest pre- 
serves and gymnasiums and a better car system to provide access to 
these centers and to the lake front; the establishment of public 
comfort stations throughout the city; and the frequent and regular 
collection of garbage. 

5. Reduction of the cost of living by means of wholesale and 
retail municipal markets and cold storage warehouses. 

6. Just taxation and sound finance through taxation of big business 
and of land values created by the community. 

7. Home rule and unification of local government by entrusting 
all powers to the city council and the administrative offices of the 
city government, over which the people are to exercise control 
through the initiative, referendum and recall. 


The affairs of the party will be administered by an execu- 
tive committee of fifteen. Membership may be obtained 
through membership in a local union which pays twelve cents 
per capita annually towards the support of the party, or 
individually at four dollars a year, which includes subscription 
to the weekly organ of the party, the New Majority. 

New York city labor organizations are completing plans 
for the convention to launch a labor party which will be 
held this week, and among other cities where steps towards 
political organization have been taken are Detroit and Tampa, 
Florida. In the meantime, the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor put forth on December 28 
the following statement: 

“Tt is not within the province of central bodies or state 
federations to become part of the national labor party.” 


THE RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION 
[Le official text of the constitution of the Soviet re- 


public, embodying the latest revisions, has at last reached 
in translation, in last 
will strike 


this country and is printed, 
week’s Nation. It is a document that probably 


(Continued on page 502) 


INTERNATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


N the threshold of peace, the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor, in the name of the organized work- 
ing-class, renews its adhesion to the fourteen 
propositions of President Wilson, considering that 

the peace of the peoples should have the following principles 
as its base: 

(1) The constitution of a Society of Nations for a free 
cooperation of the peoples, having as its purpose the disap- 
pearance of every germ of future war and the establishment 
of international justice ; 

(2) No economic war which, begun in one country, would 
inevitably lead to reprisals, to which the nation aimed at would 
be forced, in order to defend itself. ‘The great lines of sea 
communication ought to be open without restriction to the 
ships of all nations under the protection of the Society of 
Nations. No economic protectionism, which would inevitably 
lead to the spoliation of the working-class ; 

(3) If each nation, by wise selection, applies and special- 
izes its forces of production according to its physical and ma- 
terial resources, the diffusion of its products throughout the 
world can be made by free and rapid exchange without preju- 
dicing the expansion of other nations, and without preventing, 
by artifices which bring only an illusory security, the exchanges 
which nature has rendered necessary between nations and 
peoples. For this, the creation of an international office of 
transportation, of distribution of raw materials and of the 
internationalization of the colonial domain with a view to’ the 
better utilization of the resources of the soil and of the earth 
for the general welfare of humanity and the material and 
moral betterment of the natives; 

(4) No reprisals for vengeance sake, but simply the repa- 
ration of damages done. No territorial annexation; the rec- 
ognition of the right of peoples to self-determination ; 

(5) The Society of Nations, giving the world a juridical 
constitution, ought to begin general disarmament and carry it 
through. Thus alone will militarism, all the militarisms, be 
overcome, and international democracy triumph. 


AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


To these ends, and to defend the labor clauses to be in- 
serted in the treaty of peace, the C. G. T. (General Confed- 
eration of Labor) demands its official place at the table in the 
pourparlers of peace, and affirms that the deliberations of the 
peace conference should be public. It also declares that an 
international labor conference is necessary. 


RESTORATION OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Saluting the Russian, Austro-Hungarian and German Revo- 
lutions, the C. G. T. demands that French democracy shall 
not be behind them in its social achievements; consequently it 
asks that all constitutional liberties be re-established ; freedom 
of speech and of assemblage; that the censorship be suppressed ; 
that complete political amnesty be voted and that aliens be 
released from concentration camps. 


FULL UNION RIGHTS 


Considering that labor should not be a commodity which 
capital may accept or reject at will, and that industrial servi- 
tude should disappear, the C. G. T. demands the recognition 
of the right to unionize for all workers, for all the employees 
of the departments, cities and communes, for all civil servants; 
it asks that the sailors of the merchant marine have the right 
to leave their ships when anchored in port, and that the 
code of maritime inscription be revised. 

The right of labor unions to intervene in all labor questions 
should be recognized. The use of wage contracts should be 
generalized in all industries, under the form of collective 
contracts and under the control of the labor organizations. 

Considering that the development of industrial progress 
should come from the development of machinery and modifica- 
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tion in methods of production, the C. G. T. asks that thi 
working day in commerce, industry and agriculture shall n 
exceed’ eight hours; that night work in bakeries as in oth 
industries with a continuous and unhealthy fire, be forbidde 
to women and children under eighteen; and that the pr 
longation of the school age be fixed at fourteen years. 


FOR ECONOMIC REVIVAL 


In application of these principles, the C. G. T. deman 
as much for the demobilization as for the rapid readjustme: 
of war production to peace_production, the establishment of 
national economic -council, aided by regional economic cou: 
cils, in which the labor organizations shall have direct repr 
sentatives, responsible to them, which, in accord with the wor 
ing class, shall determine the general rules of demobilizatio 
and the conditions of economic revival. 

Unemployment funds shall be reconstituted, and their dis 
tribution assured under the control of the labor organizations 

For the reconstruction of the invaded regions, the Frencl 
labor movement, insisting that scandalous new fortunes shal 
not be built upon public misery, asks that the work, so far a 
possible, be done by new collective organisms, endowed witl 
civil and administrative personality, by the qualified repre 
sentatives of the producers and consumers. 

Compensation being assured, it is also important that th 
cities, communes and factories should be rebuilt in a pro 
gressive manner, taking account of the principles of hygiene 
health and beauty; that workingmen’s homes and open space 
be included for the public health and the physical develop 
ment of children. 

For the future, the C. G. T. claims for organized labor it 
rightful place in the direction and administration of nationa 
production. 

Economic reorganization should have as its basis uninter 
rupted development of the national industrial equipment anc 
unlimited diffusion of general and technical knowledge; fo: 
this purpose: to permit the use of all talent, to seek the utiliza 
tion of all material resources and the application of all inven 
tions and discoveries; to stimulate private initiative by remov 
ing every excuse for sterile and murderous routine; to pre 
vent all voluntary restriction of production and all surplus o: 
producers, the consequences of which harm production itself 

The working class, therefore, should direct the nationa 
effort in this direction. 


THE SOCIAL RIGHT OF THE NATION 


The nation cannot, without compromising the collective 
rights of which it is the guardian, abandon its social righ 
(droit social) created by the labor of past generations, main 
tained by the common effort of the economic organisms, anc 
developed by the sacrifices to which individuals have con 
sented for the successive transformations of these organs, ac 
cording to the indications of science and the needs of progress 

The nation should guard the permanent exercise of thi 
social right by an intimate and vigorous control of every 
branch of production, each of which, in its origin and de 
velopment, profits by the protection and support of the stat 
or by the utilization of organisms created and sustained by it 
It should maintain in even greater dependence, those enter 
prises which, in addition to this general profit, benefit by 
genuine delegations of power, abusive grants or direct and 
peated interventions of the state. " 

: 


lew Social Order 


ederation of Labor [see page 488] 


If this right may for the moment be confined within the 
present social forms, there can be’no question of continuing 
‘to abandon collective property by uncontrolled concessions 
or by abuse of the negligence of the public powers. 


STATE CONTROL 


If it is undesirable that the direct administration of the 
state be universal unless it have the active and vivifying sup- 
port of all formis of initiative, it is no less essential that nothing 
necessary to personal, family or national life be turned over 
to private interests unless collective control forces them to di- 
rect their efforts in accord with the general interest. 

' This control exercised in the name of the state for the 
producers and consumers and chiefly by their delegates, shall 
be applied in the most active and practical forms, not only 
in the passive and retrospective form now current. 


It shall be sufficiently powerful to maintain continuous — 


control of production and of prices, of technical development, 
conditions of labor, wages, insurance, as well as of distribu- 
tion of profits exceeding normal interest or limited dividends 
and insurance risks. 

‘Thus established, this control will assure the functioning 
of the association of industry and state in enterprises whose 
dispersion still permits the play of initiative and of free com- 
petition. 

But every time that the concentration of capital or capitalist 
agreements secures such a grip on raw materials, products or 
essential processes that it is possible to give them a false valua- 


tion, state monopoly will be necessary to equilibrate production 


and rectify the market. 

In this case, care should be taken lest fiscal excesses reestab- 
lish or aggravate abuses such as those of monopolies which 
menace industry or consumption. 

Economic reorganization can have its full value only if 
the nation resumes, maintains or establishes its social right 
over such property as collective wealth and the instruments of 
production and exchange, and if more and more it confines 
their administration, autonomous but controlled, to the de- 
partments, communes, cooperatives and especially to the new 
collective organs endowed with civil and administrative per- 
sonality by the qualified representatives of the producers and 
consumers. 


SAFEGUARDING THE INDIVIDUAL 


But it is essential that measures of education, foresight and 
insurance be taken at once. ‘The security of individuals is 
more important than that of property. The full moral and 
material activity of men is more fruitful than that of things. 

Consequently no effort should be spared that society may 
give to each the full development of his intellectual faculties; 
that by measures of foresight it preserve itself against alcohol- 
ism, bad housing, overcrowding; and that by social insurance 
it safeguard all the members of the producing class against 
unemployment, sickness, invalidity and old age. It should 
take especial care to maintain the equilibrium of their resources, 
especially when, by large families, they increase their burden 
for the social welfare. ~ 


FOREIGN LABOR 


For these reasons the General Confederation of Labor pro- 
claims that every workingman, whatever his nationality, has 
the right to work wherever he can find work; that every 
_ workingman ought to enjoy all trade-union guarantees, espe- 


cially the right to take a personal part in the administration of 
his union in the country where he works. No worker may 
be expelled because of union activity. No foreign worker 
should receive a poorer wage or work under worse conditions 
than those current in the city or region for other workers of 
the same trade. These wages and conditions are specified in the 
contracts between the employers’ organizations and the unions. 

Labor migrations shall be organized and placed under the 
control of organizations on which the national workingmen’s 
and employers’ associations shall be represented as well as the 
government. Recruiting of laborers in a foreign country is 
authorized only after favorable report by the commissions of 
the countries concerned, who will examine whether and within 
what limits the recruiting corresponds to a real need of an 
industry or a region and whether the contracts clearly define 
the wages and conditions of labor in accord with the regula- 
tions mentioned above. 

The recruiting of emigrants is placed under the control of 
the labor organization of the country of emigration. The exe- 
cution of the contracts is placed under the control of the labor 
organizations of the country of immigration. If it is necessary 
to use colored labor it should be recruited under the same con- 
ditions as European labor, and should have the same guaran- 
ties. Furthermore, employers of colored labor should organ- 
ize at their expense, under the control of the department of 
public instruction, courses to teach the colored workers to 
speak, read and write. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Workingmen who are victims of industrial accidents should 
receive their full wages during incapacity. “This applies to 
foreign labor as well. Industrial disease should be considered 
as an industrial accident. 

Every workingman has the right to a pension which will 
permit him to live normally. To achieve this a unified system 
of pensions should be established, having the principles of in- 
validity as its basis. 

Legislation regarding hygiene and industrial security 
should be developed; industrial poisons should be prohibited ; 
dangerous and defective processes of manufacture should be 
remedied. A single system of automatic coupling should be 
adopted without delay for all railway cars. 

A statistical service controlling the application of laws re- 
garding hours of labor, hygiene and cleanliness, in which the 
labor organizations shall participate, shall be created. 

An international office of labor shall be established with 
the collaboration of the international labor secretariat. 


AGAINST THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


To meet the difficulties caused to the working class by the 
increase in the cost of living, the C. G. T. declares that all 
customs and duties on food, fuel and lighting materials should 
be suppressed. 

A public, national, communal and corporative service of 
food distribution shall be organized. ‘This supposes the requi- 
sition of produce and the voting of sufficient credits in the 
national and communal budgets, these to be covered by a pro- 
gressive tax on wealth, especially on inheritance. This serv- 
ice should furnish its products without profit to the working- 
men consumers, thus establishing a minimum cost of production 
equal to the sale price and regulating the market price; it 
will be directed by direct delegates of labor and the consumers. 

To meet the difficulties caused by the burden of the war, the 
C. G. T. asks that the income tax and the war profits law be 
strictly applied and that a new law tax inheritances in such 
proportion as to diminish the burden of the nation. 


A MINIMUM PROGRAM 


The C. G. T. declares that this program is a minimum pro- 
gram and should be realized immediately. It asks the labor 
organizations to make it the basis of their action until satis- 
faction has been obtained. 
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many Americans as a confirmation of their worst fears con- 
cerning the purposes of the Russian government, since it 
contains no compromise whatsoever between the democracy 
as understood by the Bolshevik philosophy and that promul- 
gated by western nations. 

Characteristically, the question of land takes the first place 
among the issues dealt with. All private property in land is 
abolished, and the entire land of the country “‘is to be appor- 
tioned among husbandmen without any compensation to the 
former owners, in the measure of each one’s ability to till it.” 
In practice, to judge from the most recent experiences of trust- 
worthy English and American eye-witnesses, that means that 
the wealthier landholders will be deprived of so much 
land as may be necessary to give a livelihood to all 
peasants in the community, without necessarily depriving 
them of their all. 

Throughout the document there is a fighting attitude 
towards the capitalist and the idler. Only those engaged in 
useful labor, including “persons engaged in housekeeping 
which enables others to do productive work” and liberally 
interpreted so as to include students, employes and profes- 
sional men of all classes, are entitled to vote. “There is intro- 
duced a “universal obligation to work,” and the motto that 
“he shall not eat who does not work.” 

The socialism of the government extends not only to land, 
natural resources and monopoly enterprise, but includes the 
nationalization of “all implements, whether animal or inani- 
mate, model farms and agricultural enteprises.” Here, again, 
the peasant’s hand is seen. Already, rumor has it, large herds 
and large possessions of useful agricultural implements have 
become in the rural regions the prime objects of socialization 
and are now controlled largely by local cooperative organiza- 
tions and by village councils. 

On international questions, the constitution embodies the 
most far-reaching compliance with the American liberal de- 
mands: that an end be put “to the barbarous policy of the 
bourgeois civilization which enables the exploiters of a few 
chosen nations to enslave hundreds of millions of the toiling 
populations of Asia, of the colonies, and of small countries 
generally.” 

Complete freedom of assembly and of press is assured, and 
some detailed provisions adopted to secure that even the poor- 
est peasant communities shall be able to meet in proper build- 
ings for an unhindered discussion of politics and that they 
shall be informed by a free press. 

The political relationships of local soviets to the central 
government, methods of voting and the franchise itself, are 
laid down in considerable detail. ‘The principle of the recall 
is applied to soviet representation, and there are provisions for 
tribunals to decide contested election results and other disputes 
that may arise. “The respective powers of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, the ministry, and the All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets, the parliament, are delimited on lines very 
similar to those of other modern republics. There is, at any 
rate not in this constitution, any support for the assumption 
that the central government is animated by a desire to assume 
autocratic control. 


HOUSING A NATIONAL CONCERN 


N the rather florid language of a real estate man present, 
there was gathered in a single room of the Philadelphia 
City Club last week the ranking city planner, the ranking 

engineer and the ranking architect of the country. However 
that may be, there were city planners, engineers, architects, 
social workers, civic secretaries, housing experts and their kin 
to the number of about forty, called together by a commit- 
tee composed of Lawson F. Purdy, J. Horace McFarland, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Robert W. deForest and Samuel 
Gompers to discuss the crisis in war-time housing in its larger 
bearings. 


DAWU A RY ie POT 9 

Although not its original purpose, the meeting afforded 
opportunity for an exchange of views in advance of the hear- 
ing this week before the House Committee on Public Grounds 
and Buildings, on the Senate resolution cutting short all con- 


struction not 75 per cent finished. The original purpose was| 


to relate this immediate “peace emergency,” to the permanent 
place of housing, urban development and municipal affairs in 
the scheme of the federal government. 

It was clearly the sense of the meeting that the government 
war-time housing enterprises should not be scrapped, 

The meeting went further and by a show of hands favored 


the establishment of a federal agency dealing with housing’ 


and community planning “in the broad sense of dealing with 
the physical environment of the inhabitants of the United 
States.” 

It was agreed that 


the dissemination of information, acting as a central agency 
for the service of state authorities and local committees.” 
Whether its scope should include the administration of public 
funds to be invested in actual ‘physical improvements, either 
through loans or by direct participation, was held to be a 
proper subject for investigation. 
dient that the proposed new agency should not attempt to 
consolidate the various bureaus in existing government depart- 
ments which touch on these matters, but should “act as a 
means for making more available, from the point of view of 
the community as a social unit, such technical resources” as 
can be supplied by them and “should undertake within its own 
organization direct technical investigation only in such 
parts of the field as are beyond the scope of these 
existing agencies.” 

The question of the scope for such an agency provoked lively 
discussion. Should industrial housing, town planning and 


problems of physical environment be grouped with questions | 


of transportation, land settlement and the control of immi- 
gration, as urged by some? Should they be tied up to ques- 
tions of municipal administration and affairs, as urged by 
others? Should municipal affairs be considered to include 


“such a federal agency, if established. | 
should be limited to the functions of research, experiment and 


And it was felt to be expe- | 


public health, public recreation, public education and the ad- — 


ministration of social activities generally? Such an expansion 
would overlap functions now assigned, for example, to the 
Public Health Service, the Bureau of Education, the Bureau 
of Roads and the rapidly expanding Bureau of Standards. 
Should there be a regrouping in whole or in part of such 
agencies in a single department with a “view to the more 
effective unification of their activities in the service of the local 
community considered as a social unit?” ‘The analogy in the 
minds of some of the promoters of the conference, concerned 


as they were with the welfare of people living under urban | 


and suburban conditions, was the service of the Department 
of Agriculture to farmers, especially through its field-agent 
system, or the broad services to municipalities of the Local 
Government Board in Great Britain. 

The consensus of the conference was, as already indicated, 
conservative on these questions of scope but they are bound 
to come up again; and the needs and potentialities of urban 
communities as a subject for national attention in the ci 
of reconstruction and after, has definitely been raised. 

The tactics for getting an entering wedge of action by 
Congress were more frequently dwelt upon in the discussion 
at Philadelphia than the larger objectives in view; and the 
success of the campaign for the federal Children’s Bureau 


was cited as a reason for centering on the clean-cut subject 


of housing. That, however, several speakers urged, should be 


interpreted to include not only wage-earners’ dwellings but — 


the even more neglected housing problems of people of mod- 
erate incomes; and to include not only city dwellings but 
farming communities and regional areas outside existing cities 
in which rapid industrial developments produce incipient 
slums. The chair was empowered to appoint a committee 
to follow up the conference. 


‘ 
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THE SOCLAL WORKSHOP 


——A Department of Practice 


. 


AN EXAMPLE OF PRE- 
: PAROLE WORK 


HE cardinal principle of good 

parole work for prisoners is the 
preparation before release of the en- 
vironment into which they will go. 
Every institution that sends law-break- 
fers back into the community ought to 
‘see to it not only that the individual 
is better off as a result of his sojourn 
'in prison, but that conditions are as 
‘favorable as possible for a permanent 
‘return to normal ways of life. Prep- 
aration of the environment involves 
| many relationships, principally those 
with the prisoner’s family, with pros- 
" pective employers and with his former 
associates. Often it is possible for parole 
‘officers to construct an entirely new 
‘environment from which the former 
temptations to law-breaking are absent. 


_A whole family may perhaps be moved, - 


children may be taken from institutions 
and restored to the father and mother, 
household furniture that has been sold 
“or pawned may be recovered and, above 
all, suitable work may be found for 
“the man. 
_ Not many institutions do effective 
parole work of this sort. One of the 
“most recent to undertake it systemati- 
prally is the Westchester County Peni- 
tentiary and Workhouse at East View, 
-N. Y., which was built only two 
-years ago. The following case which 
occurred recently at that institution— 
may serve to illustrate the possibilities of 
this work: 


N——. B , an offender, who had for- 
_merly led a straightforward and hard-work- 
ing life, got into trouble through gambling 
and intemperance. He neglected his home and 
was finally arrested for non-support, his 
wife swearing out the warrant for his ar- 
rest. Nothing could persuade the man after 
this that his wife was not really to blame 
for all that. had befallen him; continual 
brooding in the institution only deepened his 
conviction. He refused to see his wife or to 
have anything to do with her. Meanwhile, 
two of his three children were placed in a 
_ child-caring institution, and his wife, shortly 
after his incarceration, gave birth to a 
fourth. 


Parole officers called on the wife and got 
her story. She was as unwilling to see her 
husband as he was to see her. One day the 
warden said to the prisoner: 

“When did your wife begin nagging you 
_and getting irritable, ‘going back on you’ as 
- you say? ?” 

“About four years ago,” was the answer. 
= “Wasn’t that just about the time you be- 


gan gambling?” 
So certain had the man been that his wife 


was the chief cause of his troubles that he 
had never made this simple chronological 
connection. Slowly he was led to see that 
his wife was not wholly to blame. Mean- 
while the fate of his children was impressed 
upon him and his own knowledge of institu- 
tions, with which he had had some prior 
acquaintance on the outside, was drawn 
upon. Finally, he voluntarily asked to be 
allowed to see his wife. What was said at 
the interview is unknown, but when they 
parted both told the parole officer that they 
were anxious to try to live together again 
upon his release. 

This was the decision that the parole offi- 
cers wanted. Through the intervention of 
the county children’s bureau, the two chil- 
dren were taken out of the institution and re- 
stored to the mother. A job for the man 
in another part of the country was secured, 
he himself having expressed a disinclina- 
tion to go back to his former place of em- 
ployment. A house was secured and the 
tamily moved. When the man left prison, 
house, family and job were awaiting him— 
all in a new environment where he could 
start fresh. The man has now been out of 
prison a year, has made regular weekly pay- 
ments on a small loan given him at the 
time of discharge, and, to all appearances, 
is temperate and living a normal, happy 
family existence. 

W. D. L. 


SOCIAL WORKSHOP 


Vee so long ago it was fashion- 
able to speak of the “social 
laboratory,” and the idea was widely 
held that by scientific experimentation 
it was possible to arrive at satisfac- 
tory methods of social practice in 
different fields. The more we have 
“experimented,” however, the more 
we have learned that only under the 
actual conditions surrounding every- 
day experience can methods be prop- 
erly tested, and that the way of ad- 
vance lies not in the laboratory with 
its artificial relationship of experi- 
menter to “experimentee” but in a 
careful comparison and discussion of 
methods tried out by social workers 


facing human beings as they naturally 
behave in their workaday environ- 
ments. 

Following a desire frequently ex- 
pressed by Survey readers, the new 
department here started will endeavor 
to follow every week some active and 


practically minded social workers in- 
to their shop and watch them at their 
job. We shall try to present here not 
so much what there may be new in 
their craftsmanship, as what there is 
worth noting for its suggestive value 
to others in the trade. Survey 
readers can help to make this depart- 
ment of the greatest practical useful- 
ness by sending in bits of informa- 
tion on their own practice or that of 
others, or by directing attention to 
developments worth studying. 


THE SOCIAL UNIT PLAN IN 
THE EPIDEMIC 


HE Social Unit idea of which Wil- 

bur C. Phillips and Elsie LaG. C. 
Phillips, his wife, are the inventors and 
most persuasive exponents, has not ap- 
parently been adversely affected by the 
war or by the epidemic of influenza. To 
those who have faith in an idea all such 
incidents as war and plague are but op- 
portunities to show the evidence of the 
faith that is in them. We suggest that 
students of social reconstruction keep an 
eye on this plan. 

To Courtenay Dinwiddie, executive 
of the Occupational Council in Cincin- 
nati, we are indebted for the informa- 
tion that in the Mohawk-Brighton dis- 
trict of that city the epidemic of grippe 
was kept within bounds by the active ef- 
forts of the Social Unit and the doctors, 
nurses and others who, through the So- 
cial Unit, are associated for neighbor- 
hood work as in no other urban com- 
munity in the land. The Social Unit’s 
dodger of information as to how to pre- 
vent the grippe, how to protect oneself 
and how to treat the disease, is much like 
that distributed in many places. Like 
others it bears the approval of the health 
officer. But it has two special distinc- 
tions: it is signed by the Social Unit 
Organization; and, because of the fact 
that the whole district was already thor- 
oughly organized, it was in the hands of 
every family within twenty-four hours 
of the time when the danger was first 
recognized. 

The Mohawk-Brighton district is not 
a slum but has its full proportion of 
modest homes. It was selected, in fact, 
as fairly typical of the city as a whole. 
Nevertheless, its death-rate from influ-- 
enza and pneumonia was only one-hali 
that of the rest of the city. 

The Social Unit plan does not claim 
to be essentially different from that of 
other neighborhood associations—merel} 
to be the most comprehensive of them. 
Every one is offered an opportunity te 
take part, as an individual in a family, as 
a citizen or as a member of some skilled 
group. The local councils, although in 
full charge, are in direct relation with 
advisory groups in city and nation who 


. give expert guidance and _ incidentally 


study the local experiment as it proceeds 
Beginning with medical and nursing care 
for infants and children, the plan is to 
take up recreation, housing and other 
problems. The plan is democratic, co- 
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operative and practical. It rests upon 
expert counsel and guidance, but seems 
to keep the experts in their place. 

Dr. Franklin Martin, chairman of 
the Medical Division of the Council of 
National Defense, predicts that “if the 
Social Unit, during the war, can build 
up, as I believe it is doing, a model sys- 
tem of medical administration, when the 
war is over we shall have the answer 
to many of the problems of medical or- 
ganization and administration that are 
troubling us, and all that then will be 
necessary will be to apply them gener- 
pially.’ E 


ORGANIZED TO FIGHT RENT 
PROFITEERING 


“SHE United States Housing Cor- 

poration has endorsed a method orig- 
inally developed in New London, Conn., 
a city of 35,000 to 40,000, and since 
introduced into a number of other cities, 
including Cleveland, Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Norfolk and other large 
war work centers, to stop rent profiteer- 
ing and the eviction of tenants unable to 
pay exaggerated rents. John C, Ellis, 
a former president of the Machinists’ 
Union of New London, at the instiga- 
tion of the government, recently went 
about the country explaining that 
method. 

Briefly, it consists in organizing pub- 
lic opinion and creating a representative 
tribunal before which each case of al- 
leged injustice to tenants may be heard. 
In Connecticut, these tribunals, though 
they arose spontaneously from a public 
demand, have since been recognized by 
the state government as authorized agen- 
cies for hearing and adjusting disputes; 
and in the same way, the Department 
of Labor and the other federal authori- 
ties having to do with the housing of war 
workers are recognizing these tribunals 
as their allies and agencies. 

In New London, the complaints re- 
ceived by trade union leaders from the 
rank and file about the outrageous de- 
mands of certain landlords and the in- 
ability of families, especially those with 
many children, to find other accommo- 
dation, led Mr. Ellis to seek cut a num- 
ber of representative men known for 
their integrity and public spirit and with 
their aid to form a committee of twen- 
ty-four consisting of one-third of trade 
union representatives and two-thirds of 
professional and business men, the en- 
deavor being to make the committee as 
nearly representative of the population 
as possible. This central committee con- 
stituted four sectional committees, con- 
sisting of six members each, and having 
on each of them two of the representa- 
tives of organized labor; two of the 
members in each case serving as chair- 
man and secretary and the other four 
forming a rota of weekly terms for 
hearing cases. The chairmen of the 
sections form an informal executive that 
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is meeting frequently and sees to it that 
methods of adjustment in the different 
parts of the city are kept more or less 
uniform. 

The usual procedure is for some ten- 
ant to come before the branch commit- 
tee for his district and complain that 
the rent has been raised against him 
without any improvement or other un- 
usual expenditure having been incurred 
by the landlord. Sometimes a case of 
severe hardship has to be dealt with im- 
mediately, as for instance, when a fam- 
ily dispossessed and unable to get in else- 
where at a rent that it can pay, has to 
leave its possessions in the street and 
seek the hospitality of neighbors until 
such time as they may find other shelter 
or another job in a different locality. 
Often, in such cases, not even an empty 
shed is found available. 
of what constitutes a fair rent, the com- 
mittee usually takes the assessed value, 
adds a third to arrive at the true value, 
and takes 10 per cent of this value to rep- 
resent a suitable gross return out of 
which, of course, the landlord is ex- 
pected to meet the cost of taxes, repairs 
and other normal services. 

In New London, and later in the 
other towns that have adopted this meth- 
od, it was found that the chief value of 
the procedure lay in the prevention of 
rent disputes rather than their adjudica- 
tion when brought before these commit- 
tees. The value of publicity in these 
cases is proportional to the extent to 
which the personnel of the committee 
enjoys the public confidence. In New 
London more of the decisions actually 
made have been favorable to the land- 
lords than to the tenants, a proportion 
which shows at any rate that the com- 
position of the committee is not biased 
in favor of the tenant to the extent of 
making the judicial proceeding a farce 
from the landlord’s point of view. In 
fact, many landlords have expressed their 
pleasure at the existence of these com- 
mittees which acquaint the public with 
the reasons for rent changes where these 
are necessary and protect the house- 
owner against wilful slander. 

The processes of the law, not only in 
Connecticut but in most states, are too 
slow to prevent hardship to tenants in 
these difficult times. Mr. Ellis esti- 
mates that in Cleveland and Newark 
prior to the organization of these com- 


*mittees there were about two hundred 


evictions every week. One of the rules 
adopted by the new committees was that 
where a tenant is engaged upon govern- 
ment work he must under no circum- 
stances be dispossessed, but if necessary, 
the adjustment of the dispute must be 
held over until the end of the war. De- 
pendents of soldiers who, owing to non- 
receipt of their allowance for any cause, 
are unable to pay their rent are, under a 
law enacted by Congress, legally pro- 
tected against eviction. 


In its estimate _ 


Mr. Ellis is convinced that this som 
what informal organization to meet af 
emergency is preferable to a hard a 
fast judicial system quite apart from th 
saving in time, because it ensures tha 
to each case the common sense of th 
community of what is fair to both parties 
is applied. The general effect of the 
existence of the committee in New Lon: 
don undoubtedly has contributed to the 
fact that rents in that city have risen 
less rapidly than in other places and a 
few months ago were from 25 to 30 per 
cent lower than in Bridgeport, Water- 
bury and the other industrial centers of 
the state. Bt. 


“EMPTY BARNS”’—HOW TO 
USE THEM 


DOWNTOWN church in New. 

York, deserted by its original con- 
stituency, wedged in between two pop- 
ulations which are largely inaccessible to 
its regular ministrations, has put itself 
at the disposal of the workers in its 
neighborhood. A group of young 
women, employed nearby, bring their | 
lunches to the church at the noon hour, | 
have coffee served to them, provided 
out of a modest fund raised by them- 
selves, and entertain themselves with - 
music, conversation and any diverting 
employment that suggests itself. On 
one day each week they listen to a short | 
talk, often religious in character, and “it 
would be hard,” writes F. Ernest John- 
son, of the Research Department if the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, “to discover whether 
it is most appreciated by the Protestant, 
Catholic or Jewish members of the 
group. The whole arrangement is so 
simple and so delightful to the young 
women themselves that one wonders 
why the many churches in our large 
cities, similarly situated, have not under- 
taken this form of cammunity service be- 
fore.” 

Which reminds me that in the work 
of the churches for our soldiers and 
sailors the benefit received is not all on 
the side of the latter. There are 
churches in some of our big cities that 
have virtually taken a new lease of life 
when, under the impulse of patriotism, 
they let go all their old prejudices against 
“social activities” and opened their doors 
wide to the nation’s defenders. 

“Look at this great empty barn,” a 
New York minister said disgustedly to a 
visitor not so very long ago, explaining 
that his influence with his people had — 
not been sufficient to induce a daily use 
of their great stone edifice. Not long — 
afterwards, a jolly crowd of sailors could — 
be seen going in and out daily, making © 
friends with everybody in the church and — 
neighborhood and having a perfectly 
gorgeous time at least once a week danc- 
ing in a large basement room with the 
daughters of one of the most fastidious 


erican communities. After this ex- 
rience it is very doubtful whether that 
church will ever stand empty and silent 


in for six days of the week. . 
Bi. 


‘THE TRAINING OF AMERI- 
| CANIZATION WORKERS 

Pret. AUB R DoE RNEST 
& JENKS, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology in the University 


‘tor of an Americanization training 
‘course whose object will be to afford 
fundamental, scientific and _ practical 
training for men and women who wish 
‘to engage in any phase of work with im- 
‘migrants. During the past ten years 
“Professor Jenks has developed courses in 
} . . 

‘that university on Modern Peoples and 
Americanism and, from his study of the 
broad human fundamentals of that sub- 
ject, has arrived at certain generaliza- 
‘tions concerning the goal of Americaniza- 
‘tion work from the viewpoint of the 
‘immigrant. These he has been good 
enough to communicate to the SURVEY 
‘in the opposite nine points which we 
heartily commend to those of our read- 
ers who are engaged in Americanization 
activities. 


TO COMBINE PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE RELIEF 


HE Iowa plan, recently set forth 
by Bessie A. McClenahan in a 
monograph of the University of Iowa, 
proposes what almost amounts to an 
amalgamation of the work and resources 
of private family welfare societies, ordi- 
narily known as Associated Charities on 
Social Welfare Leagues, and public char- 
ities departments. ‘The general secre- 
tary of the society becomes officially over- 
seer of the poor. His salary is divided 
between the private agency and the pub- 
lic department, generally. Resources for 
relief purposes may come from both 
sources, also, but the tendency seems to 
be for the public treasury to bear most, 
if not all, of these expenditures. ‘The 
cost of workers other than the general 
secretary, and of other incidental ex- 
penses, may or may not be divided be- 
tween the two, Sometimes private agen- 
cies other than the general family wel- 
fare society are involved in the arrange- 
ments, but that phase of the question 
need not be here considered. 

The argument advanced in ‘favor of 
this plan is that it makes effective the 
considerable amounts spent by counties 
in their outdoor relief work, particular- 
ly, which—as is well known--are al- 
most entirely frittered away in mere 
foolish almsgiving under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. It does this by placing the 
work in the hands of trained workers 
who are also serving the private society 
and private societies of this sort are 
more and more demanding trained lead- 
ership. Furthermore, that there is 


of Minnesota, has been appointed direc-’ 
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-THE GOAL OF AMERICANIZATION 
WORK 


By Albert Ernest Jenks 


1. The most important thing the 
immigrant should get from the trained 
Americanization worker is the certain- 
ty that the worker stands for the best 
forces in America reaching out in a 
democratic way to help in his difficult 
problems of new-world adjustment. 
Too often the immigrant is the prey 
of all evil forces in America. This 
trained Americanizer should stand to 
him for all the good America has to 
offer. 

2. The immigrant should feel the 
certainty that the worker understands 
him and his group; that he knows 
their strengths and their weaknesses; 
that he knows the political, industrial 
and social conditions under which they 
lived in their home country, why they 
came to America, the conditions in 
in which they find themselves in Amer- 
ica; that he realizes their problems 
here, their causes of discontent, and 
what they need to fit themselves happily 
and successfully into the complex life 
of America. 

3. The immigrant from anyone of 
the sixty-odd nationalistic groups rep- 
resented in America should get from 
the trained worker the special educa- 
tional, industrial, political, or other 
direction which he racially needs to 
adjust himself to American life; the 
needs will vary with each group. 

Among the Southern Italians the per 
cent of illiteracy is 54.2; among the 
Portuguese it is 68.2; among the 
Bohemians it is 1.7; and among the 
Finns, 1.4 per cent. To approach the 
adult Bohemians:and Finns with the 
same educational program and methods 
as those with which one would ap- 
proach the Southern Italians and Por- 
tuguese is to offend a just race pride. 

The Scandinavian is a rugged, in- 
dependent individualist. His individ- 
ualism tends toward democracy, and 
toward pioneer, healthful, rural activi- 
ties. The Italian is not an individual- 
ist. He sees life more as one swamped 
and lost in a human swarm. He seeks 
and finds companionship in America in 
the congestion of cities. To suppose 
that the industrial problems of the 
Scandinavian and the Italian are the 
same is to miss the significance of race 
difference. 

4, The immigrant should get from 
the trained Americanization worker a 
realization of what America really 
means, of the ideals of her founders, 
of her traditions, of her standards, and 
of her institutions. He should get 
ideals of sane and democratic indus- 
trial adjustment, and of the best ways 
for him to help in this adjustment, 
from men having a high realization 
of American ideals, rather than bizarre 
and upsetting ideas from disturbing 
agitators. 


greater economy effected by having joint 
control of these two agencies. A third 
argument is that one cannot expect the 
smaller cities to afford two expert 
leaders, one as secretary of a private so- 
ciety and one as overseer of the poor. 


5. The immigrant should get a 
genuine desire to become a citizen of 
the United States and to learn the 
language spoken in the United States. 
Forced naturalization and _ forced 
language study produce enemies and 
not loyal citizens. He should get the 
English language just so far as he is 
able. But it must be remembered that 
many immigrants are too old or too 
occupied with earning a living to learn 
English well enough to have it become 
the language in which they think, and 
that for some time wise use must be 
made in Americanization work of the 
foreign tongue and the foreign press. 


6. ‘The immigrant should get from 
the worker encouragement to put into 
America all the talents, crafts, and 
ideals for good that he brings with 
him, to develop them in harmony with 
the best ideals of America, and so 
make his contribution to enduring 
American culture. He should be led to 
prize the things which are his own and 
which make for good in America. On 
the other hand, he should get a reali- 
zation that his practices and character- 
istics, which are weaknesses in Amer- 
ica, should be done away with as 
quickly and completely as possible. 

7. He should get such a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the other immi- 
grant peoples in America that old- 
world prejudices will tend to die, and 
confidence be established in all groups 
so that they may have fair and square 
dealing with one another. 


8. The immigrant should get from 
the worker the certain feeling that the 
worker stands in a real sense as an 
advocate of the immigrant against 
race discrimination and unjust treat- 
ment. It is true that as Americans our 
practices lag behind our democratic 
ideals, but a just and intelligent in- 
terpretation of America to the immi- 
grant, and of the immigrant to the 
quick sense of fair play of the Ameri- 
can, will do much to bring about a 
sense of justice and real democracy 
toward the foreigner which is the 
foundation of all true Americaniza- 
tion. 

9. Finally, the immigrant should 
get as a result of the entire effort of 
the trained Americanization worker 
such a fundamental and sympathetic 
understanding of America and Amer- 
ican people that he will naturally 
develop a love and loyalty for Amer- 
ica, a desire to remain in America, and 
to bear all the citizenship burdens of 
the nation, and, as a natural accom- 
paniment of this, a desire to combat 
and stamp out anything that would in 
any way make for disloyalty to the 
country of his adoption. 

1 al 


As with other ideas coming from 
Iowa, which have had a way of stimu- 
lating discussion of problems that are 
universal but which only a few have a 
desire to tackle until driven by events to 
do so, this new plan has aroused con- 
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troversy and interest wherever people are 
engaged in the administrative task of 
organizing relief. That its reception has 
not been uniformly favorable will be 
seen from the following comment by 
Francis H. McLean, general secretary 
of the American Association for Organ- 
izing Charity, who writes to the Sur- 
VEY: 


From a knowledge of the Jowa situation 
the writer cheerfully acknowledges that in 
some of the cities, at least where this plan 
has been adopted, there is reasonable intelli- 
gence and skill exercised in the work of the 
outdoor public relief departments where 
there was nothing but unskillful routine be- 
fore. It is also true that the plan has not 
been seriously affected by political upheavals 
‘in any given case. It is probably less 
menaced by political considerations, indeed, 
than in many states. 

However, he seriously combats the idea 
that even if the 10,000 city can have only 
one trained leader, the city of 50,000 cannot 
afford more than one. The development of 
not only associated charities but other pri- 
vate social organizations, which have called 
for and obtained trained leadership in cities 
from 15,000 up, is a sufficient refutal of that 
assumption. 

Laying aside the “only-one-trained-work- 
er” bogie, excepting for cities of approxi- 
mately 10,000 or less, we are faced with the 
fact that the Iowa plan serves really as a 
bar in bringing about the general socializa- 
tion of the public relief system of a whole 
state; this is because the places in which 
the plan operates are likely to be the more 
progressive communities. Since their own 
local conditions are good, they are not vitally 
interested in a reform which would mean 
that every poor law officer in the state must 
be either trained, semi-trained, or being 
trained, That may be a long way ahead, 
but it is not coming: if many of the more 
progressive communities in a state are lulled 
to sleep by a jeint traffic plan of this sort. 

Of even more serious import is the effect 
upon the work of the private agency in the 
partnership. The Associated Charities in 
small cities have been able to do even more 
than those in bigger cities, in planning for 
and with families not at the destitution line. 


Their offices have been places to which all. 


kinds of family problems were brought, and 
so they have partly attained the real field 
of a family welfare society, whose growth is, 
because of this, of inestimable value in the 
general welfare of the community. 

Now, whenever such a society becomes the 
center for the public work, it inevitably be- 
comes more deeply involved with families 
of less hopefulness in whose treatment re- 
lief must figure prominently and largely. 
it cannot escape being considered the general 
relief center of the city. Its work with the 
added responsibility, and with a staff al- 
ways limited, gives it less opportunity for 
reaching the families of the less helpless, 
and these families are by no means inclined 
to seek out a society which is the general 
relief center. 

We see a field for constructive service in 
a socialized public department and in a 
private society working independently but in 
closest cooperation, each under capable lead- 
ership. We see in that increased possibili- 
ties for genuinely helping in the solution of 
that vast complex of family problems which 
we have just barely touched, and which af- 
fect the very heart of our civilization. We 
are fearful that the combining of these two 
agencies under one responsible head will re- 
duce rather than increase these possibilities. 
Certainly the burden of proof rests with the 
supporters of the Iowa plan, to show that 
at the end of a period of years private so- 
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cieties that have adopted it are doing as 
high grade a work as in other cities of the 
same size. 


FOUR YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN MOTHERS’ AID 


N reviewing the work that has been 
done under the act of 1913 “to pro- 
vide for suitably aiding mothers with de- 
pendent children,” the Massachusetts 
State Board of Charity is obliged to ex- 
press regret that “although this law has 
been in force four years it has not yet 


‘had the broadening influence over other 


forms of public relief that should be ex- 
pected.” ‘The same conditions which led 
to the enactment of the law still exist 
in some cities and towns of the state, 
as far as dependent families are con- 
cerned who are not affected by the new 
law. That is, there are still local boards 
of overseers who do not “furnish ade- 
quate relief” except to the extent that 
the authority of the State Board of Char- 
ity compels them to do so; the standards 
insisted upon by the board in the case 
of mothers with dependent children have 
not had any perceptible influence on the 
methods used by these particular over- 
seers in providing for other families. 
“To correct this backward condition 
either the scope of the new law must be 
broadened, or additional pressure, prob- 
ably by way of amendment to the regu- 
lar relief iaws, must be brought upon 
the local relief officials to compel ade- 
quate relief in all cases.” 

Out of its experience in the execution 
of this law, the state board has adopted 
certain policies which will be of interest 
to those in charge of public relief for 
mothers in other states. “The rules are 
published in full in the current annual 
report of the board. It has been de- 
cided, for instance, that “aid should not 
be granted to a mother’’ under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 


If her husband has deserted his family, 
“onless a warrant for non-support has been 
issued .; until one year has elapsed 
since the desertion occurred; and until every 
effort has been made to apprehend the de- 
serting husband.” 


If a member of the family has tubercu- 
losis in a communicable stage, “unless such 
person shall apply for admission to a sana- 
torium, and shall agree, pending admission 
to the sanatorium, to conduct himself in a 
manner prescribed by the local health au- 
thorities, and also unless the other members 
of the family have been examined for tuber- 
culosis.” 

If she has male lodgers or boarders other 
than her own father or brother. 

If she has illegitimate children, “unless 
with the approval of the State Board of 
Charity.” [N. B. “Approval,” it should per- 
haps be explained, refers back to the grant- 
ing of aid.] 

If she has only one child under fourteen, 
“unless the mother, by reason of illness of 
either mother or child, is unable to provide 
proper support.” 


The position is taken that “only such 
part-time work as the mother can do 
without detriment to her health and 
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without neglecting her home and her 


children should be encouraged.” On the | 


other hand, “every dependent child, 
upon reaching the age of fourteen years, 


should go to work for the time allowed | 
by the school-attendance laws, provided 
that he is physically able to work, and | 
also provided. that suitable employment 


can be obtained for him.”’ 


Among other regulations which ex- , 
press the standard of care that has been | 
established, and which therefore are of 


general interest, are the following: 
Cash aid should be granted in every case 


if the mother is found to be competent to 
All allowances should be | 


manage cash. 
granted weekly. 


The amount of weekly aid should vary 


with the changing needs of the family. . . 


Aid should be discontinued as soon as the — 


family is~self-supporting. 


In determining the amount of aid neces- — 
sary for a given family, not only the num-~ 


ber of persons in an applicant’s family, 


but also the health, the age and the capa- — 
bilities of each member of the family should | 
be considered.’ The former income, and the © 
former standards of living of the family, as 
well as the standards of self-supporting citi- — 
zens in the neighborhood, should also be con- — 


sidered. 


It is suggested that in estimating the | 


weekly expenses of a family the items of 
food, 


clothing, rent, and fuel should : 


each have careful consideration. Enough © 


should be allowed for rent to provide 
for)" 
in a desirable location.” 
the amount required for food an extra 
allowance should be made for members 


of the family who are predisposed to — 


tuberculosis or who are convalescing 
from illness. All sources of income 
should be taken into account. ‘The 
amount of aid needed by a given family 
“may be estimated by finding the differ- 
ence between the total weekly expenses 
of the family and its net weekly income.” 
This may sound elementary, but the 
Massachusetts State Board of Charity 
would probably not print it gravely 
among its regulations if there were not 
some among the officials for whom the 
rules are intended who need the instruc- 


tion. | Dg lire’, B 2 
HOW TO ORGANIZE YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


NE of the most practical and most 
detailed plans of community or- 
ganization that we have seen is con- 
tained in a pamphlet entitled Mobilizing 
the Rural Community by E. L. Mor- 
gan, recently published by the extension 
service of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst. It very properly 
assumes that high-falutin’ talk about so- 
cially ideal group organization does not 
lead anywhere, but that a beginning has 
to be made with the rural interests and 
actual farm and village problems which 
the people already have in common. 
The most successful communities have 


found the following principles indispensable 
in their development: 


a suitable tenement of proper size ~ 
In estimating — 


s 


1.In any redirection of rural interests 
the community is the natural unit of activity. 
2. The progress of the rural community 
"represents one problem and one only. This 
_problem has a number of phases, but they 
| are all parts of the whole and must be dealt 
| with as such if substantial progress is to be 
made. 

| 3. Improvement plans must be based on 
| actual farm and village conditions. They 
| must be based on facts—guessing must be 
|’ eliminated. 

4. Those things by which people live must 
be adequately organized if substantial com- 
| munity progress is to be brought about. 
| These are usually expressed through local 
| organizations, unorganized group interests or 

both. This does not mean that something 

‘new must be organized. It means that the 

various elements of the community must get 
into the best possible working relation to 

_ each other so they will become a harmoni- 
ous working unit—the team work idea. 


Three possible forms of organization 
are distinguished: Where there is little 
interest in matters of progress, the first 
step, and the only possibility perhaps for 

a long time, is active individual work by 
_a local leader who, though working with 
such organizations as there are already, 
will be concerned largely with individ- 
uals. Among the results of such indi- 
vidual effort have been farmers’ insti- 
tutes, the celebration of community day, 
the improvement of livestock, plays and 
pageants, a public forum, fairs and ex- 
hibits, farming contests, the keeping of 
_ farm accounts. Where a number of 
- people can be counted upon to act as a 
_ group, the formation of a cooperative 
exchange for buying and selling, of a 
home-makers’ club, and of a local cow 
testing, breeders’ or other specific agri- 
cultural association becomes possible. 

In both cases, however, the organiza- 
tion of the whole community in a repre- 
sentative, self-governing ‘‘community 
council” should, says Mr. Morgan, be 
kept in mind. For the organization of 
the latter he presents a very detailed 
plan which, on closer examination, has 
much in common with the prevailing 
movement in industry for the vocational 
organization and government of society 
as apart from the territorially political. 
Contrary to the philosophical exponents 
of the community council movement in 
America, Mr. Morgan makes the basis of 
his council plan vocational rather than 
vaguely representative and puts ameng 
the objects into the foreground every- 
thing that has to do with the improve- 
ment of land, conditions of land pur- 
chase and tenure, credit facilities, pro- 
tection of property, better farm manage- 
ment and practice, labor supply, soils, 
crops and breeds, improvement of trans- 
portation and communication, of mar- 
keting and exchange, of natural re- 
sources, such as water supply and water 
power, forestry and the like. Next 
come questions of home making, educa- 
tion, health and sanitation, eic., still 
closely bound up with farming as a 
livelihood, and only lastly such general 
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objects of community care as are al- 
ready provided for, if only in part, by 
the political system or as involving wider 
associations with the outside world. 


¥ B. EL. 


TYPEWRITING FOR THE 
BLIND 

NOTHER state, Massachusetts, 

has found that it is feasible for 
educated adult blind to fill positions 
requiring the ability to operate the 
typewriter and the dictaphone. Charles 
B. Hayes, now general superintendent 
of the Massachusetts Commission for 
the Blind, learned the possibilities of 
such work in Brooklyn, where he 
trained several blind young men for 
positions in law offices. Other workers 
for the blind have opened similar oppor- 
tunities for them. 

The Chandler school in Boston is 
cooperating with the commission. “A 
strong power of resourcefulness and 
initiative,’ writes Marie G. Hayes, 
dean of the school, “must be developed 
in a blind student if he or she is to com- 
pete with busy-sighted people. A 
thorough and dependable knowledge of 
English, punctuation and spelling is es- 
sential, and only students with this 
knowledge should be encouraged to 
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Tue STATE AND THE CHILD 


By W. Clarke Hall. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 195 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey $1.08. 


This book demands attention because it is 
the first on the subject by a juvenile court 
judge. Mr. Hall has been judge of the Old 
Street Juvenile Court, London, since 1914. 
One gets the impression that he is not fa- 
miliar with the work of any juvenile court 
other than his own. He refers only to the 
work of the New York court and quotes only 
from Juvenile Courts and Probation by 
Flexner and Baldwin. He has, however, 
been a keen observer of his own work, thor- 
oughly understands its limitations and indi- 
cates a laudable desire to ascertain its re- 
sults. Many of his conclusions are excel- 
lent. Some of the more striking are: 

“In England it is thought sufficient to di- 
vide children into the two classes of norma! 
and mentally defective, but in America the 
child’s physical and mental condition is in 
all respects fully reported upon and consid- 
ered. It is submitted that without such a 
report and without the means of acting upon 
it, children’s cases cannot be fully and effi- 
ciently dealt with.” 

“All certified [reformatory and industrial] 
schools should be placed more directly un- 
der state control.” 

Schools should aim at placing more au- 
thority in the hands of the inmates, making 
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enter business. The person with sight 
can quickly turn to reference books, but 
the person without sight has no such 
abundant sources of information.” 

The Massachusetts commission 
placed a number of young women in the 
Chandler school. Business firms were 
approached and agreed to employ these 
women if they should prove competent 
after training. The firms then gave 
samples of their forms to the school in 
order that each student might familiarize 
herself with the work of the business 
she was to follow. One firm sent a 
dictaphone and typewriter to the 
school; the dictaphone records used by 
the student who was preparing to work 
for that firm were those of the very man 
for whom she was to work. 

This method has proved highly ac- 
ceptable. Both the commission and the 
school see no reason why well educated 
blind soldiers can not be trained in this 
kind of work; positions can easily be 
found for them, they think. ‘The schoo! 
has trained several women who desire 
to do volunteer work with blind 
soldiers. These women have learned 
typewriting from the standpoint of the 
blind and have been given actual experi- 


ence in working with blind students. 
W.D.L. 


them, as far as possible, responsible for the 
management of the school, and giving them 
greater individual liberty and independ- 
ence.” 

“Provisions should be made for enforcing 
upon the parent the duty of assisting: i the 
carrying out of probation conditions.” 

A weakness in the book is that the text 
of the acts frequently referred to—such as 
the children’s act of 1908—is not given in 
an appendix. Some of the author’s argu- 
ments would be clearer if the text of the 
acts could be consulted. 


Jorn DuBois Hunter. 


INsTINCTs IN INDUSTRY 


By Ordway Tead. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
222 pp. Price $1.40; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.52. 


If we are to believe what most people tell 
us, the labor problem is to be solved through 
understanding the worker. There are many 
to whom “understanding” implies a certain 
form of “welfare work,” and who think 
that a potted plant on the windowsill or a 
victrola in the lunch room will do the trick. 
Many an employer believes that understand- 
ing consists in calling the men by their first 
names. 

It is something vitally different that Ord- 
way Tead implies in his book, Instincts ir 
Industry, though he, too, is making an ap- 
peal for understanding. His book is an at- 
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tempt to answer the question, “Why do they 
act that way?” He believes that an answer 
is to be found through “an examination of 
human behavior in industry’ which, if it is 
done thoroughly, “will disclose vital relation- 
ships between those maladjustments which 
we call ‘labor problems,’ and the functioning 
of that complex of inherent tendencies and 
acquired characteristics which is human na- 
ture.” 

After an introductory chapter discussing 
what instincts are, separate chapters are de- 
voted to a consideration of the relationship 
to industry of the parental instinct, sex, 
workmanship, possession, self-assertion, the 
herd instinct, pugnacity, the play impulse 
and the instinct of curiosity. In addition to 
facts which are fairly well known, Mr. Tead 
brings out characteristics and instinctive re- 
actions that are not usually taken into ac- 
count in current discussions of the labor 
problem. Which of the capitalistic gentle- 
men who wake up in a cold sweat these 
nights to shudder at the specter of a grin- 
ning Bolshevik perched upon the bedpost, 
would include submissiveness as one of the 
instincts to be reckoned with in solving the 
labor problem? Yet Mr. Tead says: “Espe- 
cially in industry do we see incontrovertible 
evidence that people desire to be led and to 
have aims and ends imposed upon them or at 
least defined for them. In fact, many people 
seem to derive a downright pleasure from 
being bossed.”’ Neither will all of the ex- 
ponents of scientific management acquiesce 
at once in the very sound and vastly impor- 
tant things that he says about the instinct of 
workmanship. 

It was a dificult task which Mr. Tead set 
for himself, and two difficulties in particular 
stand out throughout the book. One of them 
he recognizes and mentions. There is less 
indication that he is aware of the other. 
The first difficulty arises from trying to dis- 
cuss separately the various instincts in their 
relations to industry. The moment you be- 
- gin to cite examples to prove your case you 
find that the same example proves the exist- 
ence not only of the instinct named at the 
head of your chapter but of several other in- 
stincts. Mr. Tead recognizes this fact and 
points out in his preface that “conduct can 
probably never be submitted to completely 
accurate dissection. It can never be tied up 
in neat parcels and tagged as embodying this 
or that instinct alone.’ And on p. 11 he re- 
marks that “scholars may decide that the im- 
pulse to workmanship is only a specific mani- 
festation of the instinct of self-assertion or 
that the herding tendency is a complex of 
the pugnacious, parental, and some other in- 
stincts.” 

Mr. Tead implies that he is indifferent to 
this, since his aim is “to estimate the in- 
fluences exerted in industry by widely 
acknowledged constituent elements of human 
nature—not to subject those elements to more 
refined analysis.” But this difficulty is great 
enough to raise the question whether the 
points which he wants to lay before the pub- 
lic can really be made sufficiently clear when 
his point of departure is psychological rather 
than economic. He classifies the instincts 
and shows how they are related to economic 
problems, and to do this he is obliged con- 
stantly to tolerate the presence in each of 
his chapters of wholly uninvited guests from 
the other chapters. His task would have 
been easier and possibly less confusing if he 
had taken certain economic phenomena as his 
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theme and showed their relationship to in- 
stinct. 

The other difficulty is in keeping the dis- 
cussion within bounds. Wage-earners do not 
have essentially different instincts from bank- 
ers and clergymen. What was intended, 
therefore, as a discussion of the workers fre- 
quently becomes a discussion of people, or of 
modern civilization, without regard to class 
limitations. It is very difficult, for example, 
to discuss the sex instinct as related espe- 
cially to industry. The fact is that Mr. Tead 
succeeds in relating it to commerce much 
more effectively than to the problems of the 
wage-earner. 

Another interesting fact that one cannot 
help noting is that it is sometimes difficult 
to say whether a given industrial situation is 
due to the instincts of the wage-earners or 
to the converse of them as they find expres- 
sion in the activities of the employer. In 
discussing submissiveness, for example, Mr. 
Tead shows how the workers can be kept 
from organizing and rendered powerless 
through being denied any participation in 
management. A better explanation is probably 
to be found in the employer’s instinct of self- 
assertion or of pugnacity. At the same time, 
it might-be rather hard to prove that the 
apparent submissiveness of the workers is 
not due almost wholly to fear, an instinct 
which goes a long way toward explaining 
much of the social phenomena of industry 
and of society generally but of which, unfor- 
tunately, the author has little to say. 

Mr. Tead has written a book well worth 
reading on a subject that particularly lends 
itself to discussion and opposition. He has 
at the same time done a service and exposed 
himself to the totally ineradicable instinct of 
reviewers to “’eave arf a brick.” ‘This re- 
viewer, having obeyed the higher law, finds 
great pleasure in saying that with respect to 
Mr. Tead’s more important deductions he 
finds himself in cordial agreement. 

Joun A. Fitcu. 


Astra MINnor 

By Walter A. Hawley. John Lane Co. 

329 pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY $3.65, 

Tue CRADLE OF THE WAR 

By H. Charles Woods, F.R.C.S. Little, 

Brown & Co. 360 pp. Price $2.50; by 

mail of the Survey $2.65. 
AMBASSADOR MorGENTHAU’s STORY 

By Henry Morgenthau. Doubleday, Page 

& Co. 407 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 

Survey $2.15. 

AMERICA SAVE THE NEAR EAST 

By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. The Bea- 

con Press. 165 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

the Survey $1.10. 
BeForE GOVERNOR AND KINGS 

By Clarence D. Ussher. Houghton, Mifflin 

Co. 25 pp. Price $60; by mail of the 

Survey $.64. 

Of these five volumes the first is well 
suited to furnish a background for the oth- 
ers. It is both historical and descriptive. 
Seventy-five or more illustrations add much 
to the value of the work. In fifteen chap- 
ters, the author gives one an excellent idea 
of the history of many of the leading cities 
and towns of Asia Minor. The author has 
dealt largely with the river valleys and 
grouped his studies about them. To anyone 
having the slightest interest in the old 
civilization and in the present political con- 
ditions in the Turkish empire, this volume 
will be of great interest. 


ing his material in the form of pictur 
His description of the life as seen befo 
the war in these ancient centers is excecd 
ingly vivid and fascinating. As a_ his: 
torian, he has the faculty of condensing inte 
a small space the essential facts. 
Sometimes he gives in a single paragraph 
the story of several centuries. This volume 
does not worry itself about the politics of 
Turkey, or the backward and depressing 
conditions due to autocratic and oppressiv 
government. | 
* ® ° 
H. Charles Woods, a man educated for 
the army who has traveled extensively in 
the Near East and has resided there long 
enough to collect the necessary data, has! 
written a book which is of thrilling interest 
to all students of the war, and will con-: 
tinue to be of permanent value as a careful 
and scholarly treatment of definite problems. 
A portion of this work has been given to’ 
American audiences in the form of lec-. 
tures, particularly the chapters on the | 
Bagdad railway and the war. President A. 
Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University, 
has written a foreword. The book has sev- 


eral excellent maps and a few illustrations. . 


Mr. Woods traces the history of the Near 


East before the great war, touching upon 


the various political changes which followed 
the Turkish revolution and which led up to 
the Balkan wars. The part taken by the 


several Balkan states in these wars is treated 


with much discrimination. Separate chap- 
ters are devoted to Serbia, Turkey, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Greece and Albania, and 
the part they have each taken in the great 
conflict with the results up to the time of , 
the breakdown of Russia. There is a care- 
ful study of the military highways of the 
Balkans, showing what part the several rail- 
roads play, in times not only of peace but 
of war. The Dardanelles campaign and the 
rather ineffective operations of the Allied 
armies at Salonica are discussed. 

The chapters on the Bagdad railroad and 
Mittel Europa are of special importance now 
as they throw much light on the vast schemes 
which the Kaiser and his government had 
planned for the domination of the entire 
country, reaching from Berlin to the Persian 
gulf. It becomes more evident from these 
revelations how great are the losses which 
Germany has sustained in her defeat. Be- 
fore the war she had practically within her 
grasp, and that, too, with the consent of the 
powers, the opportunity of developing her 
spheres of influence in the Near East. By 
that strange obsession which has tainted the 
entire Teuton policy, she determined to 
achieve by force of arms what had been 
practically offered her by treaty. 

This volume centains a_ considerable 
bibliography and an excellent index. Un- 
like the work of Mr. Hawley, it does not 
pretend to be a history or a description of 
social life. Its several chapters constitute 
a careful exegesis of a problem which is 
both national and international and which 
is an important part of the record of the 
great war. 

* * * 

Mr. Morgenthau has written a book quite 
different from the others in this group, 
but which is none the less important as a 
contribution to our knowledge of political 
events in the Turkish empire before and dur- 
ing the war up to the beginning of 1916. 


The chapters of this volume which appeared 
first in serial form, have been widely read 
and have excited the greatest interest. The 
author has been known as a successful man 
ef affairs, and his friends knew that he had 
handled the difficult and intricate problems 
incident to his ambassadorship in a master- 
ful way; but the scope and variety of his 
activities and his remarkable success in curb- 
ing the treachery and ferocity of the young 
Turks were comparatively unknown until 
this volume appeared. Another surprise was 
the exceeding skill with which he has handled 
his materials so as to make what he has 
written seem more like fiction than plain 
fact. Better than any other writer he has 
made the young Turk leaders to stand forth 
in all their duplicity, selfishness and cruelty. 
As he was fearless in his dealings with 
them, so he has not hesitated to tell the 
world how grossly unfit these men were to 
govern. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s efforts in behalf of the 
Christian peoples of the empire who came 
Rear being exterminated by their German 
and Turkish rulers will ever be held in 
grateful remembrance. The American em- 
bassy in Constantinople had to take over 
the work of several other Allied powers, 
and so a strong hand was needed to protect 
these nationals and see that they were able 
to leave the country safely. The analysis 
made by the author of German and Turkish 
policies and the revelation of the utter hope- 
lessness of good government under the Young 
Turk party is a most valuable contribution 
when the Allied nations are about to meet 
in conference and decide the fate and the 
future destiny of Asia Minor. 

e ° * 


Under the title, America Save the Near 
East, Mr. Rihbany has made a very earnest 
appeal to America to take an active part, 
not only in rehabilitation of the Near East 
but in establishing just and secure govern- 
ment. Mr. Rihbany is a clergyman and al- 
ways writes attractively. He knows the 
Near East, having been born in Syria; and 
he knows America also, having come over 
here as a young man to make his way and 
is one of many who cherish affection for the 
eld country and still are true to America. 

This little book is descriptive of condi- 
tions in Syria, and at the same time an 
argument in favor of putting an end for- 
ever to the rule of the Turks, and giving 
these worthy Greeks, Syrians and Armenians 
an opportunity to develop democratic gov- 
ernments, to grow through education and 
under the influence of America or some other 
western power into vigorous and happy com- 
munities. He refers to what America has 
done in Cuba and the success of the Cuban 
people in establishing a free government, 
and he thinks Syria will do as well. He 
realizes a peace conference may decide on 
some other plan or plans for governing the 
Turks, but his argument in favor of America 
doing so is well supported, not only by him 
but by other far-reaching people here and in 
Europe. 

° J e 

The brochure entitled Before Governors 
and Kings, by Clarence D. Ussher, is made 
up of two chapters taken from a larger 
pook, entitled An American Physician in 
Turkey. ‘his little volume records two 
yery interesting experiences which the writer 
sad in dealing with high officials in Turkey. 
[t will serve to whet the appetite of read- 
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ers for the larger work which is quite unique 
in living interest and which gives true pic- 
tures of exciting and terrible scenes at Van 
when that city was besieged by the Turks. 

These five volumes, quite different in pur- 
pose and style, still bear upon the same por- 
tion of the world and if read carefully will 
give one a very good idea of some of the 
problems connected with the war. 


SAMUEL T. DuTTON. 


MorTALITY FROM RESPIRATORY DISEASES IN 
Dusty Trapgs. By Frederick L. Hoffman, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Bulletin No. 231. 


This is a study of the important. subject 
of “mertality from respiratory diseases due 
to inhalation of inorganic dusts in dusty 
trades.” Ten years ago the Department of 
Labor published a bulletin by Hoffman on 
Mortality from Consumption in Dusty 
Trades. Since that time a great many in- 
vestigations have been made in this country, 
as well as abroad, and the present bulletin 
of nearly 450 pages brings to date the study 
of the mortality statistics due to inorganic 
dusts. As with all Dr. Hoffman’s work, 
this monograph is thorough, painstaking 
and complete in its field, presenting the 
latest work on the subject of inorganic dust 
and its influence on mortality of workers. 

According to the United States Census, 
there were no less than 3,264,500 persons 
exposed in trades where metallic dust is 
formed and is largely inhaled in the course 
of work. ‘These figures, of course, do not 
include the large number who work where 
some dust is present, but not in quantity 
enough to attribute injurious conditions in 
the factory to the single factor of dust. 

While the mortality from tuberculosis has 
gradually declined from an average rate 
of 32 per 10,000 for large American cities 
for the five years ending with 13884, to 16.1 
per 10,000 for the five years ending with 
1914, Hoffman claims that “this reduction 
in the death-rate has, however, only to a 
limited degree affected the persons most 
seriously concerned—the workmen and 
workwomen employed in the so-called dusty 
trades,” “On the basis of a conservative 
estimate, it appears,” says Hoffman, “that 
of the 44,130,000 American wage-earners of 
both sexes, approximately 4,000,000 work 
under conditions more or, less detrimental 
to health and life on account of the rela- 
tively excessive presence of atmospheric im- 
purities predisposing to or accelerating the 
relative frequency of tuberculous and non- 
tuberculous respiratory diseases.” 

The average mortality from pulmonary 
tuberculosis in 1913 in the registration area 
of the United States, at the ages of 25 to 
34, was 30.5 out of every 100 deaths from all 
causes. The corresponding proportion of 
deaths in the industrial insurance mortality 
experience of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany was 67.9 per cent for grinders, 59.9 
per cent for printers and compositors, 53 
per cent for upholsterers and 45.3 per cent 
for potters. The difference between the 
average mortality from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis for the registration area as a whole 
and the corresponding proportionate mor- 
tality from pulmonary tuberculosis in the 
occupations mentioned measures approx- 
imately the injurious circumstances of the 
different employments. It does not mean, 
of course, that the whole difference is nec- 
essarily attributable to dust alone, but, dust 
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being the predominating factor in those 
occupations, it is presumed that the increase 
in the pulmonary tuberculosis-rate is largely 
due to this industrial hazard. The statis- 
tical data also show that of the various 
inorganic dusts, the metallic dust is the 
worst enemy of the worker, and confirm 
the investigations of Collis of England, that 
this form of dust exposure is the most dan- 
gerous and is followed by extremely high 


proportionate mortality from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, particularly at the younger 
ages. 


The mortality statistics gathered by Hoff- 
man are based upon data obtained from the 
United States Census, from many investiga- 
tions made in this country and abroad, and 
especially from the experience of two of the 
largest industrial insurance companies, the 
Prudential and the Metropolitan, which 
carry 84 per cent of the industrial policies 
in the United States. 

According to Hoffman, “the most encour- 
aging evidences of all, which aroused na- 
tional interest in the important and prom- 
ising field of research into effects of indus- 
trial dusts, are the occupational disease in- 
vestigations of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the United States 
Bureau of Mines.” Most of the industrial 
commissions and labor departments in the 
states have within the last few years issued 
definite standards for dust removal at the 
source and for other devices to reduce the 
danger of working in dusty occupations. The 
United States Bureau of Mines is doing a 
very great work in educating employers and 
employes alike in the importance of dust 
prevention and in the provision of proper 
safeguards of employers against the un- 
necessary hazards to health and life; but, as 
Dr. Hoffman says, “much more, however, 
is required if the obviously excessive mor- 
tality from tuberculous and non-tuberculous 
lung diseases in the dusty trades is to be 
materially reduced as a prerequisite for the 
attainment of a higher standard of labor 
and life than prevails in other countries at 
the present time.” G. M. P. 


AMERICAN Country-Dances, Vol. I. 

Edited by Elizabeth Burchenal. G. Schir- 

mer. 63 pp. Price $1.50 in paper, $2.50 

in cloth; by mail of the Survey $1.58 and 
$2.60. 

Miss Burchenal is the best-known Ameri- 
can exponent and teacher of the folk-dance, 
and the fifty numbers included in the first 
installment of this collection are described in 
such a way as to ensure their accurate rec- 
ord for the student and their easy under- 
standing by the teacher trying to popularize 
them. A majority of the dances are of 
British origin and no more “American” than 
the Tarantella or the Kazatzka occasionally 
to be seen at block parties. Yet, there are 
important American variations from the 
English originals; and where these have 
been in use for a century or two, they may 
perhaps rightly be claimed as native. 

As Miss Burchenal points out, these old 
dances have “a delightful social element in 
that each couple progresses to a new place 
in the set and dances with a new couple 
at each repetition of the figure.” They are, 
therefore, especially useful to break the ice 
at social gatherings — provided, of course, 
that the dance is known to all. May I sug- 
gest that the revival of the country-dances, 
an object much to be desired, as “social” 
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dancing, so-called, becomes more and more 
unsocial and bereft of any element of beauty, 
could be advanced more rapidly if the Folk- 
Dance Committee were to select three, or at 
most half a dozen, of the principal old 
dances and taught those extensively. At 
present the sympathetic community center or 
settlement worker is too often alienated by 
the number of offerings and the complicated 
detail of the different variations to each 
dance which she is expected to master, and 
gives up the task as hopelessly difficult. 

Another suggestion would be to print the 
music and the directions separately, since ob- 
viously two persons are required to teach the 
dances, an instructor and a pianist. 

B. L. 

THE WomaN CITIZEN 

By Mary Sumner Boyd. Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. 260 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 


of the SurvEY $1.62. 


If all women were of the same age, born 
in the same place, married to the same man, 
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lived in the same town, same county, same 
state—then citizenship, how to get into it 
and how to get the most out of it, would 
mean the same thing for all. But none of 
these things is so. 

The chance for citizenship means all sorts 
and conditions of things to all sorts of wo- 
men in the new conditions. Here Mrs. Boyd 
has set up guideposts for every woman 
everywhere, as the need for them has been 
revealed by inquiries coming in to the 
Bureau of Suffrage Education. This book 
puts levers in the hands of women who, suf- 
frage won, would clear away the great ruck 
of minor civil disabilities which stili beset 
women.as such, and would next help mod- 
ernize the machinery through which all the 
electorate, men and women alike, must act. 
She not only tells of obstacles to be rid of 
but of opportunities to use, leaving to the 
new citizen, however, what use to make of 
them. She tells these things clearly and 
compellingly. PiU. IK. 


Communications 


RECONSTRUCTION PAMPHLETS 


To THE EpiTor: Such supplements as that 
of November 23, 1918, Industrial Relations, 
Conclusions Reached by a Group of Twenty 
British Quaker Employers, make the SuRVEY 
indispensable—and this is not the first time 
you have done such a thing during the past 
year. 

I should like to have twenty-five copies of 
these conclusions to mail to personal friends 
engaged in manufacture. Please send them 
to me with the bill therefor, if you can. If 
you can not furnish these I should appreciate 
your forwarding my letter to those who can. 

I wish you might have presented to us in 
some way the question of what the church 
can do in the work of reconstruction which 
the whole world faces. It seems that so 
much that she does fails to get us anywhere. 
So much of her energy is absorbed in mere 
self-maintenance. 

Harry Foster Burns. 

[Minister, First Parish.] 

Dorchester, Mass. 

[The supplement mentioned has been re- 
printed as Survey Reconstruction Pamphlet 
No. 2, 5 cents per copy.] 


RUSSIA IN DETAIL 


To THE Epitor: When ex-President Taft 
says of. Bolshevism, “You cannot get rid of 
this doctrine in any other way than by shoot- 
ing it out of Russia,” he leaves the most es- 
sential parts of the problem out of sight. 
Bolshevism in’ Russia has three essential 
features: its economic program, its interna- 
tional scheme, and its domestic political 
policy and tactics. Most persons hopelessly 
confuse these elements, and therefore, like 
Mr. Taft, have only futilities to offer about 
the situation. To judge with any justice they 
must be considered separately. 

The Bolshevik economic proposals are a 
perfectly justifiable experiment. If we can 
speak of Russia calmly, they are the most im- 
portant social laboratory experiment at pres- 
ent going on in the world. As such it is the 
greatest possible pity to interfere with them 
as the Allies seem mistakenly bent on doing. 
If allowed, or aided, to work themselves 
eut they will probably lead to a higher 
form of society for all peoples. 


Yet it may be said that the birth of these 
experiments was unutterably criminal and 
stupid. To launch them the Bolshevik lead- 
ers took infinite risks of delivering the entire 


world to Germany. Their withdrawal of 
Russia from the war brought the Allies 
within less than a hairsbreadth of defeat. 
Had this happened not only would the Rus- 
sian experiment in economic liberty itself 
have been wiped out, but every gain that 
liberty has made in the world, whether po- 
litical or economic, would have gone down 
also. It was insane stupidity only, not 
statesmanship, that took this terrible chance. 

A casual event, unforeseen and unexpected 
by the Bolshevik leaders, saved the world 
and barely saved it. That was the accidental 
entrance of the United States into the war. 
Germany overdid her insults to America. 
These submarine insults, not the perception 
that all human freedom would be lost if we 
did not help, stung our government into the 
war. Like Germany, the Russian Bolshevik 
leaders did not believe that anything could 
goad Washington to act. In promoting the 
withdrawal of Russia in these circumstances 
the Lenine clique consciously invited total 
world ruin. 

But since, fortuitously, America did move 
in time to save the world, the main thing 
now in Russia is not its leaders’ past blun- 
ders but the great social experiment in prog- 
ress there, and that ought not to be interfered 
with. 

The third element named—the political 
policy and tactics of the Bolsheviki in Russia 
—has this bearing on the case: A new so- 
cial order is not inaugurated with ease. Its 
installation is usually effected only through 
active or latent war. Selfish, unscrupulous 
and murderous enemies surround it. These 
enemies would willingly kill every builder 
of the new form. Either stern force must be 
used against those foes, or the effort to create 
better social institutions must be abandoned, 

Mr. Taft credulously blackens the Bol- 
sheviki in these words: “Their doctrines 
show by actual practice that the world be- 


‘longs to the lowest proletariat and that 


everybody with thrift, good clothes, and a 
clean shave and an effort to make himself 
better should be killed.’ This statement 
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hardly merits the courtesy of quoting even to 


refute. The Bolsheviki are striving to gener- | 


ate a society in which every member shall 


perform service that is truly productive and | 
Their revolt is against parasites, | 


useful. 
not in any degree against culture; and their 


alleged treatment of people in white collars | 
and fine clothes is due to the circumstance 


that Russian parasites have generally made 
fine raiment.their badge of immunity from 
usefulness. 


Americans should look below the Russian 
They surely, remembering their | 


surface. 
own revolution, should not allow their gov- 


ernment or army to be made the tool and 


weapon of European reactionaries who hate 


Bolshevism because they hope for the re- | 
Nor, again, | 
should the Allies lend themselves to be used | 
as the catspaw of German intriguers whose | 


storation of ancient injustice. 


professed desire to have order restored is in 
reality their covert zeal to have the old order 
restored. The German soul is not changed, 


its revolution thus far has only been surface | 
froth. We are justified in believing that 
for her own and world welfare, Germany’s | 
~deepest need is the medication of a profound | 
revolutionary process like that through which | 


Russia has passed. 


How would this affect the Allied peoples? — 


The poison of Bolshevism which is danger- 
ous to the rest of the world is contained not 


in its social policy, but in its international | 
political program. The way to antidote this | 
poison is by recognizing the experimental | 
value of the Bolshevik social creed, while | 
exposing the menace that is hidden in its © 


companion creed of political international- 
ism. In that doctrine, as the Bolsheviki hold 
it, lurks the death of political and social 
freedom. For the German proletariat aims 
to rule the world’s proletariat. 
Morrison I. Swirr. 
Boston, 


To THE Epiror: May I second the sug- 
gestion of J. Covington Coleman in the Sur- 
vey of December 14, 1918, in regard to Rus- 
sia? It is no secret to those who have tried to 
get at the facts that the most significant item 
in regard to the whole Russian episode so 
far as America is concerned is the misrep- 


resentation of Russian conditions by Ameri- — 


can newspapers. They have miscolored the 
Bolshevik movement and then labeled the 
whole Russian revolution Bolshevik. 

As near as I can get at it, there is much 
that is hopeful and promising in the Russian 
situation. This does not apply to the news- 
papers and those who control them. It is not 
hopeful to them. Their enthusiasm over a 
war to end war and a war for democracy 
did not anticipate the Russian revolution, the 
German revolution, and the rapidly growing 
tendencies towards democracy in America. 
They have no interest in democracy except 
to suppress it, and they had no interest in 
revolutions in Russia and Germany if they 
meant the overthrow of the Junker class, for 
which class the newspapers in America are 
the mouthpiece. The Survey should give us 
the truth in regard to the Russian situation. 

EpwarD T. HARTMAN. 

[Secretary, Massachusetts Civic League.] 

Boston. 


“NOT JUSTICE BUT CHARITY” 


To Tue Eprror: As an Irishman I thank 
you a thousand times for Mr. Devine’s 
article, Not Justice but Charity, in the Sur- 
vey for December 28, 1918. No stranger 
could have written such an article. It evi- 
dently comes from a full heart, the heart and 
the intellect working in unison. 

It puzzles me how the Irish question can 


be so much misunderstood. The Ulster prob-. 


lem to my mind is not a “problem” at all, 
and I was reared in Ulster. The bugbear 


of bigotry is stirred up every July by the 


Junker class, from merely selfish motives. 


? 


The same crowd said the same things forty 
years ago during the agitation for the dis- 
establishment of the Episcopal church in 
Ireland. The “Carson” of his day pro- 
slaimed that on the day the Queen (Vic- 
féria) signed the act her crown would be 
‘kicked into the Boyne.” Mr. Gladstone 
was a different type of prime minister from 
some of his ‘successors, and ignored the 
threat. The bill was signed as justice de- 
manded and nothing happened. 

From time to time I have made up my 
mind to drop the Survey, but such an article 
as this binds me to it for years to come, 
even if there are other things in it with 
which I cordially disagree. 

Patrick MALLON. 

[Society of St. Vincent de Paul.] 

Brooklyn. 


CALL WORTH 4440 


To THe Epiror: Today, as I had long been 
searching for the latest report of the De- 
partment of Public Charities, a friend volun- 
reered to call up the department and I stood 
by as the following information came over 
the wire: 

‘The department has stopped work on the 
report for 1916 as “nobody is interested in 
it any longer” but has almost finished the 
report for 1917 which will be issued shortly. 
As a student of these matters I was dis- 
inctly disappointed. This report of 1916 
(which, by the way, has been all ready for 
printing for nearly a year) contains the 
justification of the former administration 
for organizing its Children’s Home Bureau, 
for which Mayor Hylan reduced the appro- 
priation from $49,000 to $17,000 or there- 
abouts, also (doubtless even more fully) the 
facts and the motives that led to the estab- 
lishment, in June, 1916, of the Bureau of 
[Institutional Inspections. Has this suppres- 
sion of the report anything to do with the 
fact that Mayor Hylan is out of sympathy 
with the work done by these and other simi- 
lar bureaus? 

Won’t you call up the department and see 
what light you can secure on the matter of 
the report? Its total suppression, I am told, 
would be illegal. 


\ 


Ernest F. HENDERSON. 
New York. 


THE BOY SCOUTS WANT MEN 


To THe Eprror: Will you kindly put me in 
touch with the author of the communicatioa 
gigned W.R.P.C. published in the November 
23 issue of your magazine? Better still will 
you, in addition to giving me this informa- 
tion, publish this answer to the question which 
the writer asked, “What shall I do?” 

On behalf of the largest national boys’ or- 
ganization in this country, if not indeed in the 
world, having a definite program for char- 
acter development and citizenship training 
with opportunities for service such as the 
writer makes clear he is qualified and anxious 
to render, may I extend an invitation to him 
and to others similarly situated to enlist as 
leaders of boys in the Boy Scouts of America. 

At the present time nearly ninety thousand 
men are giving volunteer service in our 
movement, a large proportion giving from 
three to thirty hours a week. We have a 
record of over eight years of substantial 
progress. The value of scouting as a pro- 
gram for the leisure time of adolescent boys 
has been fully demonstrated. It has proved 
to be a workable, worth-while plan for boys 
of all classes and creeds. 

The thorough democracy with which it is 
conducted makes the program available as a 
movement to all existing organizations. It 
does not aim to supplant the settlement house, 
the playground, boys’ clubs, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Sunday school, and all the various activi- 
ties of the church and the school. Instead it 
says to all alike, “Here is a definite program 
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which boys enjoy and which will aid you in 
maintaining their interest, and thus enable 
you to be of greater service to them, and 
hence to the community, the state and the 
nation.” 

The record of achievement during the war 
not only in patriotic and worthwhile service 
in helping the government to win the war but 
in helping to maintain the practice of the 
“daily good turn” and community service, is 
convincing proof as to the value of organized 
boyhood and it’s deserving of volunteer serv- 
ice given by men of ability. President Wil- 
son, ex-Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, and in- 
deed a large proportion of the leaders in 
things worthwhile throughout the country join 
in giving testimony as to the value of the 
movement. These men have specifically urged 
men not only to give financial support, but 
have made earnest appeals to men who wish, 
as W. R. P. C. so clearly indicates, to make 
their lives count as something worthwhile, to 
enlist as scoutmasters. 

Scouting will furnish W. R. P. C. an op- 
portunity to get closer to boys and to do more 
things worthwhile than he has ever experi- 
enced before, notwithstanding the very inter- 
esting experience he relates in his letter to 
you. 

Just at this time the Boy Scouts of America 


RECONSTRUCTION AMONG THE 
PROFESSORS 


CONOMISTS, sociologists, statisticians 

and others who, in addition to these three 
professional groups, are interested in labor 
legislation and in agricultural legislation, 
assembled in Richmond, Va., for two days in 
holiday week to discuss their scientific prob- 
lems or propaganda. The attendance was 
not large, but respectable. Men of recog- 
nized authority were present in each of the 
circles, and enough of their associates to 
make good audiences in the large and small 
assembly rooms with which the Hotel Jef- 
ferson is admirably supplied. 

In economic thought, if the Richmond 
meeting is representative, the trend is evi- 
dently towards reconstruction with no disposi- 
tion to accept conventional labels, old or 
new. Pres. Irving Fisher, recalling the 
foundation of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation as a means of developing the ideas 
which American students had brought back 
from Germany in the eighties, and the re- 
fusal of Professor Sumner to join it, advised 
a searching examination of current ideas and 
teachings to make sure that no traces re- 
mained of the philosophy whose nature had 
been so clearly revealed in recent years. At 
the same time he attacked monopoly profits 
as the vulnerable feature of our current in- 
dustrial system and expressed a willingness 
to go a Jong way in the direction of govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 

The Association for Labor Legislation is 
definitely and enthusiastically out for social 
health insurance. Pres. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay outlined the next steps in social in- 
surance, taking occasion to rap the knuckles 
of those “whose patriotism needs advertis- 
ing,” and who, although perhaps pro-German 
before that became treasonable, are now 
deeply shocked that there should be any hos- 
pitality for a system which even falsely can 
be labelled as “made in Germany.” Sec. 
John B. Andrews advocated using the peace 
treaty as a means of securing to labor the 
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urgently need a substantial increase in the 
number of ‘men willing to give volunteer 
service as leaders of boys. The splendid 
achievements of the Boy Scouts in the war 
added to the condition brought on by the war, 
have resulted in a very definite desire on the 
part of thousands and thousands of boys to © 
become members of the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca. Indeed it is believed that about a million 
additional boys might soon be enrolled, who 
would cheerfully obligate themselves to obey 
the laws of the Boy Scouts of America, “on 
their honor to do their duty to God and their 
country; to help other people at all times; 
to keep themselves physically strong, mentally 
awake, morally straight,” and meet the other 
conditions of the Boy Scouts of America, if 
the leadership were available. 

Judging from the testimony of the thou- 
sands who have been Scoutmasters for five 
years or more, W. R. P. C. and men of simi- 
lar attitude of mind could make no better in- 
vestment of their time than by enlisting as 
leaders of “gangs” of boys under the auspices 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


James E. West. 


[Chief scout executive, 
Boy Scouts of America} 


New York. 


benefits of health insurance, and Maj. 
Thomas I. Parkinson presented the argument 
in favor of the constitutionality of participa- 
tion in such treaties by the United States. 
Although at one place he found himself on 
the most dangerous ground on which as a 
constitutional lawyer he had ever put his 
foot, he found elsewhere footing which he 
felt to be amply secure. The Canadian min- 
ister of labor, G. D. Robinson, presided at 
the opening session. 

In the infant Association for Agricultura] 
Legislation interest centered largely in the 
work of land commissions. Pres. Elwood 
Mead told of the extraordinarily interesting 
colony at Durham in southera California, 
with which diligent readers of the SURVEY 
[issue of September 21, 1918] are already 
familiar, and discussed generally the advan- 
tages of planned rural development. There 
was extended discussion of the respective 
functions of operation and ownership inp 
farming, with an evident tendency to em- 
phasize the advantages of tenancy as a 
means of securing effective operation. 

Mr. Spillman quoted statistics showing 
that farmers who have a working capital of 
not more than three or four thousand dol- 
lars will make a great deal better incoine if 
they invest their money as tenants than if 
they invest it as owners in land. Neverthe- 
less, the universal tendency is for tenants to 
become owners as soon as possible. General- 
izing, Mr. Spillman said that the average ° 
young farmer would at any time sacrifice 
three-fourths of his income in order to be an 
owner. The explanation is that the farm is 
not merely an investment but also a home 
Perhaps also the expectation of an increase 
in land value is a determining factor, as the 
income figures quoted by Mr. Spillman leave 
this out of account. 

The Sociological Society concentrated on 
teaching, giving attention impartially to com- 
mon schools, college and the community 
Unfortunately, even more than in the other 
associations, the program suffered from the 
absence of those from whom papers were ex- 
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pected. The subject of the presidential ad- 
dress by Charles H. Cooley was a primary 
culture for democracy, and the program gave 
evidence of keen interest in problems of re- 
adjustment and social education. 
Statisticians discussed the census of 1920, 
with the active participation of Sam L. 
Rogers, director of the United States Census, 
and others of tke staff of the bureau. A 
strong plea was made by Davis R. Dewey 
for a compendium of statistical information, 
with a more complete and better. selection 
than is contained in the Statistical Abstract 
now published by the Department of Com- 
merce, perhaps including foreign as well as 
American statistics. It appears that at pres- 
ent statisticians rely mainly on the World 
Almanac, at least as first aid. One of the 
officials of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
confessed that he refers to that plebeian 
source for such figures ‘as he has occasion 
to use from time to time, even those from the 
rich and varied collections made in his own 
bureau. LDH QMS 2 


DIAGNOSIS OF A STATE’S PEACE 
PROBLEMS 


HE three dominant notes in the recent 

Rhode Island Conference of Charities 
and Correction were the welfare of the child, 
a larger health program for municipalities, 
and “Labor’s bill of rights.”’ The recent tend- 
ency to create day nurseries in order to 
allow more, women to work was not ap- 
proved, and the arguments against insti- 
tutional training and in favor of home treat- 
ment for most children were very strong. 
Light was shed upon the child problem by 
Dr. Lydia Allen DeVilbiss, who came from 
Kansas at the request of Governor Beeck- 
man to investigate conditions surrounding 
child life in Rhode Island. Child-welfare 
laws have soared high and they have like- 
wise fallen low, and the task ‘remains to us 
of Rhode Island to bring up the low level 
to a general high standard of uniformity. 
Dr. DeVilbiss pointed out many of the paths 
open to us. ‘There is a back-to-the-school 
tendency now prevalent, and this will lessen 
the number of children in industry. But for 
those children who are working there must 


be regulation of hours, wages, and sanitary. 


conditions. Finally, the defective and de- 
pendent child must be provided for. 

Dr. DeVilbiss ‘insisted that all institutions 
are bad, for life in an institution means an 
interference with Nature’s plan for the child. 
Some better plan must be werked out, and in 
the meantime we must study the atypical 
child and do all we can to prevent the ap- 
pearance in this world of the insane, feeble- 
minded or degenerate. These plans may be 
worked out in various ways. Some legisla- 
tive action may be brought about immedi- 
ately, some is possible in the near future, 
and some is ultimately possible. 

The question of tuberculosis was another 
phase of state welfare studied at the confer- 
ence. At the state sanatorium at Wallum 
lake a most interesting experiment has been 
tried in the introduction of a workshop for 
the patients. It has proved most satisfactory 
so far, has been a financial saving to the 
state and, what is more, has had a satisfac- 
tory effect on the physical condition of the 
patients and has been a means of keeping 
them there more steadily. The workshop 
gives a new viewpoint to sick men, and of 
their return to active life they are quite in- 
clined to seek new work and new localities 
more helpful to their weakened condition, 
thus avoiding a possible return of their old 
malady. 

The milk question is always with us, but 
Professor Gorham outlined a solution—that 
of the pasteurization of milk. Eighty-five 
per cent of our cattle today suffer from 
tuberculosis, and this disease is readily com- 
municated through their milk. The bovine 
type of tuberculosis is slightly different from 
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that found primarily in persons, but the 
bovine type is so prevalent, especially in 
children, that a large part of the blame for 
tuberculosis must fall upon the cow and 
thence upon the milk. Newport, by order of 
its Health Department, uses only pasteurized 
or certified milk. 

The last topic discussed was the labor 
problem. The fact that our industrial foun- 
dation is wrong is proved by official figures, 
showing that a tremendous proportion of the 
men in New England were unfit for military 
service. We must reform our labor situa- 
tion, introduce the eight-hour day, and help 
the women workers who are themselves eco- 
nomically helpless. When the complaint of 
the worker means a loss of position, it is 
readily seen that the best solution lies in the 
formation and passing of fegislation, effective 
and to the point. 

An interesting outline of labor’s bill of 
rights in New York was given by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. Boston gave to the con- 
ference its latest experience in cutting out 
day nurseries and in getting the eight-hour 
day. Providence told of plans to concen- 


trate in one bureau daily reports from all _ 


health agencies and hospitals, and New York 
brought the whole to a fitting climax with 
its story of its political recognition of wo- 
men and its experience in coopcration be- 
tween forceful social agencies for the public 
weal. 


Hi Bod. 


WANTED—INFORMATION ABOUT 
RUSSIA 


huss the State Department should fur- 
nish the American people with full in- 
formation concerning the Russian situation 
was the unanimous demand of the six hun- 
dred diners, graduates and undergraduates 
of American colleges, at the annual dinner 
of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, in 
New York city on December 27. The dinner 
was devoted to a discussion of Socialism, a 
Growing World Power. Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams, the speaker on Russia, after describ- 
ing the constructive work of the Soviet 
government, pleaded for the immediate with- 
drawal of allied troops. 

“Intervention thus far,” he declared, “has 
overturned the government of the soviets in 
Siberia, which rested on the peasants and 
workers, and in its stead gave support to the 
Omsk government, which is a government of 
the Cossack generals, monarchists and land- 
lords and a few old social revolutionists, It 
has brought anarchy, assassination and hunger 
to the great masses of workmen and peas- 
ants. The soviet at Vladivostok was estab- 
lished without killing a single human being; 
but to overthrow the soviets for 150 miles 
thousands of peasants and workers were 
killed and wounded; all the battleships, 
hospitals and warehouses around Vladivos- 
tok were filled with these victims of inter- 
vention. It has cut off the great cities of 
Moscow and Petrograd from the grain sup- 
plies of Siberia. It is turning the natural 
love of the Russians for America into hatred 
for her. 

“Tf we really want to make the world safe 
for democracy, we should make Russia safe 
for democracy, and give Russia a chance to 
work out its own destinies. So long as the 
soviets have to give up their constructive 
work defending themselves as at present 
on four fronts, so long they cannot build up 
a solid, stable structure of government. Let 
the United States withdraw its troops. Then 
Russia will be safe for democracy, Europe 
will be safe for democracy, and the world 
will be safe for democracy.” 

The address was followed by a unani- 
mous resolution endorsing the action of Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson of California in asking 
the State Department for specific informa- 
tion concerning the Russian situation, and 
urging the senator to press these questions 


until they. were satisfactorily answered 

Norman Hapgood, dealing with Sociali 
in France, emphasized the keen desire of 
French Socialists and the common peopl 
throughout Europe for a democratic leagu 
of nations, and told of their faith in the 
idealism of President Wilson. He con: 
cluded: “I will risk one prophecy with abso- 
lute confidence. If the governments of 
France, Italy and England refuse to make 
peace on President Wilson’s general terms 
and to form a league of nations in his gen- 
eral spirit, and if he wishes to challenge 
their action and come home without signing, 
the government of Italy will be overthrown 
in a very few weeks, perhaps in a very few 
days, and would probably be followed by a 
socialist government; and the same thing 
would happen in France and England more 
slowly, but still within a very short time. 
The only possible outlook for an orderly and 
fairly quick return to normal comfort in 
France, as elsewhere, is in courageous 
liberalism.” ‘ 

On the succeeding evening, before an 
audience that packed the auditorium in the 
People’s House and necessitated an overflow 
meeting, Horace M. Kallen, Louis B. Boudin 
and H. W. L. Dana contended that Socialists 
should give active support to the league of 
nations idea, as such a league would largely 
prevent war and weaken nationalistic 
idealogy. Scott Nearing, on the other hand, 
maintained that a league of capitalist na- 
tions was an inevitable outgrowth of inter- 
national capitalism, and that Socialists 


should be indifferent thereto. 

This tenth annual convention throughout 
surpassed in attendance and enthusiasm any 
previous gathering held under the society’s 
auspices. H. 


Wik. 


RETURNS from about 65 per cent of the 
Red Cross chapters give 16,500,000 members 
from the Christmas roll-call. At this rate, 
the total will be about the same as the mem- 
bership of last year—22,000,000, and about 
one-third of the number set in the advance 
publicity notices, 


SHIPYARD workers in British Columbia 
advocate a six-hour day as a solution of the 
labor problem resulting from the return of 
the soldiers. They argue that if thours are 
shortened employment can be given to a 
greater number of men. The metal trades 
councils of Vancouver, Victoria and other 
Cities are taking the lead in the movement. 


TWO of the major staff members of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association 
have recently resigned. Mary Vida Clark, 
assistant secretary for twenty-three years, 
becomes the executive secretary of the Wo- 
men’s Prison Association of New York. 
J. Franklin Thomas, for eight years an as- 
sistant secretary, has entered the faculty of 
the University of Washington at Seattle. 


RACE TRACK gambling came in for vig- 
orous denunciation and was the subject of a 
strong resolution at a recent annual confer- 
ence of some 250 Methodist ministers in New 
Orleans. It appears that Louisiana betting 
men have found a way to defeat the inten- 
tion of the Locke law without incurring con- 
viction. New Orleans business men have 
joined the churches in deploring this state 
of things and have issued a declaration to 
the effect that “business is not stimulated 
or increased by the presence of these annual 
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rse-race patrons, but on the contrary busi- 

88 with them is uncertain and often un- 
itisfactory.” 
4 


WELVE THOUSAND chests of opium 
alued at $40,000,000 have recently been 
‘dered to be destroyed by the Chinese gov- 
mment. This lot, it is said, was acquired 
y influential Chinese from the Shanghai 
ium combine for the purpose of reopening 
¢ traffic. This action by the Chinese presi- 
ent, writes the Peking correspondent of the 
ar Eastern Bureau, shows independence and 
atriotism deserving praise from all civi- 
zed nations. Mrs. Hamilton Wright, 


What Co-operation 
Has Done in England 
and on the Continent 


An authentic, readable and thoroughly 
practical presentation of the tremend- 
ously important subject, written by a 


successful business man and writer. 
This new book meets the problems of 
merchandising in an original, sane, and 
suggestive way, and is already recog- 
nized as the best statement published of 


Co-operation 
In Buying and Selling 


Few people in America have any idea of 
the magnitude of the Co-operative organi- 
zations in England and on the Continent. 
Fewer still realize how these organizations 
have stood the shock of war and have 
grown under the terrific stress of it. In 
this book Mr. Harris gives the background 
and the foreground of the movement. He 
shows in several suggestive chapters how 
national advertising of today is antagonis- 
tic to the interests of the consumer; he 
shows the cost of the middleman, he gives 
reasons and the remedy, explains the 
Rochdale system and discusses its adapta- 
bifity to American conditions. 

We have secured a special edition of this 
new Macmillan book and are offering it 
on a c0-0 tive basis. Cloth bound, 315 
pages, fully indexed for reference, and a 
veritable text book on the establishment 
and conduct of a co-operative stores. In 
England, Co-operative stores save mem- 
bers from 8% to 20%. 

With a new subscription to The Public 
for 26 weeks, $2.10. The book alone, in 
its standard edition, would cost you $2 
at your book store. 


The Pubile, 122 E. 37th St., New York City 


Send me a copy of your special edition of 
“Co-operation” by Emerson P, Harris and en- H 
ter my subseription to The Public for 26 weeks. 

I enclose for $2.10; but reserve the right J 
to return the book and cl: a refund of the 1 
full amount paid. Hy 
: 1 
ABBTORS oaccveregscscccncscontanecscsce haus : 

Our i-order edition, without The Publie, 
ean we ‘ordered at $1.10." 4 
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widow of the American commissioner to 
the Opium Conference in Shanghai in 1909 
and to the Opium Conference held at The 
Hague, was prominent among the disinter- 
ested foreigners who by ceaseless propa- 
ganda have helped thus to defeat those who 
intend to resurrect this nefarious trade. 


THE first of four regional branch buildings 
to be erected this year by the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library is appropriately to bear the name 
of Henry E. Legler, its late librarian, who 
gave Chicago’s library its greatest extension 
of service and circulation of books. The 
new branch, to be located on the “great west 
side” of the city in the midst of its most 
cosmopolitan population, will cover a space 
60 by 180 feet and will cost about $200,000. 


SOCIAL Hygiene Monthly is the newest of 
periodicals, representing the War Depart- 
ment Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties and the Public Health Service, traveling 
on a post-office pass and proposing “to appear 
once a month until the war is thoroughly 
over and everyone demobilized and in touch 
once more with home surroundings and home 
activities. It will be sent without charge to 
anyone who asks for it’ at 105 West 
Fortieth street, New York city. 


METHODS of Supervising Persons on Pro- 
bation, a report of the committee of like 
name of the New York State Probation Com- 
mission, is printed in full in the commis- 
sion’s report for 1917, just issued. It. is 
offered as a basis for the development of a 
technique and the establishment of profes- 
sional standards of work in this branch of 
public service [the Survey for December 28, 
1918, p. 407]. Copies may be had of the 
secretary, Charles L. Chute, Albany. 


THE liquor licensing board of Cuyahoga 
county (Cleveland), Ohio, reports the per- 
sonnel serving its 1,367 saloons by nationali- 
ties as follows: America 437, Austria 171, 
Hungary 167, Germany 164, Bohemia 82, 
Poland 77, Ireland 69, Italy 34, England 23, 
Canada 19, Russia 18, Switzerland 12, 
Sweden 6, Holland 4, Denmark 3, Scotland, 
Syria, India and Norway 1 each. Nine sa- 
loons are operated by Negroes, and 72 wo- 
men are saloon owners. The average age of 
all is forty years. 


EVERY worker who is discharged through 
no fault of his own should receive from a 
week’s to a month’s pay as a “dismissal 
wage,” according to Prof. E. A. Ross, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Speaking be- 
fore the Milwaukee Federated Trades 
Council, Professor Ross advocated such a 
law for Wisconsin. He pointed out that 
while the insecurity of the wage-earner has 
been gradually lessened through mechanics’ 
lien laws, accident compensation, old age 
pensions, etc., the risk of losing his job 
remains a constant menace to every worker. 
Besides protecting the worker, the law would 
benefit the employer by compelling him to 
take measures to prevent a high labor turn- 
over, which has been one of the greatest 
wastes of industry. Experts in “human 
engineering” would be employed who would 
find the right place for every man in the 
shop and provide him with the instruction 
that would enable him to make good on the 
job. Professor Ross has seen the dismissal 
wage system in operation in the large in- 
dustries of Russia and states that it works 
out there to the advantage of both worker 
and manufacturer. 


INTERNATIONALISM lost a staunch sup- 
porter last week when David Lubin died 
in Rome on January 1. He had become in- 
terested in the farmer’s problems through 
selling him goods from his department store 
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American Charities 


By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. 
Third Edition. Revised by 
Mary Roberts Coolidge, 
Ph.D., with biographical 
preface by George E. How- 
ard, Ph.D. 8vo, 560 pages, 
net, $2.50. 


When the first edition of Warner’s 
“American Charities” appeared, in 
1894, sociologists and educators at 
once realized that a new note had 
been struck in this great subject. 
Here was a serious and compre- 
hensive attempt to define and sys- 
‘tematize what had hitherto been 
left to haphazard judgment. The 


author had brought to his task not 
only the ripe fruits of a lifetime 
of experience and study—he had 
also injected into it what has been 
aptly described as a “humorous 
common sense” which illuminated 


and humanized his subject to a sur- 
prising degree. The book speedily. 
took its place as an authority. 


In 1908 a revision was made in the 
text by the late author’s pupil and co- 
laborer, Mary Roberts Coolidge, when 
new statistics and material made neces- 
sary by the lapse of time were incorpo- 
rated. And now after another decade 
the growth of public opinion and fur- 
ther increase of information in public 
philanthropy have made necessary a 
second revision. It is fortunate in every 
way that both revisions have been in 
the hands of Mrs. Coolidge, as the origi- 
nal flavor of the work is undisturbed, 
while the reviser by professional train- 
ing and experience is thoroughly quali- 
fied to continue the task. Much new 
illustrative material, a new index and 
bibliography have been added. 

The work is complete in four parts 
treating respectively of the History of 
Poverty, a definition of the Dependent 
Classes, the Administration and Finan- 
ciering of Charities, and Special Prob- 
lems of Organization. 


Order of Any Bookseller 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


426 West Broadway, New York 


Institution Blankets 


All Sizes and Weights 


Cotton, Wool and 
Mixed 


Immediate Deltoery 


“oe 


WILLIAM H. STEWART 
215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


in California, the medium of his financial 
success, and thereafter devoted himself to a 


simplification of those problems, It was 
through his efforts that, in 1904, King Victor 
Emmanuel III of Italy called the interna- 
tional congress of agriculture at Rome at 
which forty nations were represented, and 
from which the International Institute ef 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch. 

“Want” 


advertisements under the various 
headings “Situation Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc.,, five cents each word or initial, includ- 


ing the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


SURVEY WANT ADS GET QUICK 
RESULTS 

Our readers frequently reply to adver- 

tisements by telegram. Employers and 

employes meet through Survey Classified 

Advertisements. 


POSITION open for Graduate Nurse in 
connection with district visiting nursing 
wotk at the Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Nurse will live as resident 
in Settlement. State experience, reference, 
salary expected and whether or not you can 
speak Yiddish or German. 


GENERAL SECRETARY wanted imme- 
diately for the Social Service League of 
Easton, Pa. Salary $1200 per year. Address 
with credentials Soctat Service Leacug, 323 
Northampton St., Easton, Pa. 


WANTED—A matron for children’s in- 
stitution, one who has had experience in 
institutional work. Address 3032 Survey. 


WANTED—Supervisor of boys. State 
~ experience and salary expected. Hrsrew 
OrpHaNs Home, 12th Street and Green 
Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Director for Boys’ Depart- 
ment in a long established neighborhood 
house in New York City. One who has 
had special experience with the older 
groups and who might be competent to 
take care of a summer camp. Only ex- 
perienced and high grade applicant would 
be considered. Address 3043 Survey. 


GRADUATE NURSE (Jewish) for the 
Social Service Department of a large New 
York City Hospital. Must understand Yid- 
_ dish, Address, giving references, 3042 Sur- 
Y. 
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WANTED—Trained case workers, pre- 
ferably Red Cross Home Service experi- 
ence, to act as Red Cross Field Supervisors. 
Southern birth or experience with Southern 
conditions desirable. Address Bureau oF 
Civitan Reiter, Gulf Division, New Or- 
leans, La. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMPETENT woman will act as 
private secretary to someone doing special 


. 


research or literary work. Would go 
South for winter, or abroad. Address 
3041 Survey. 


JEWISH Social Service Worker of good 
personality and ability and a number of 
years’ experience, wishes position in State 
of Connecticut or Massachusetts. Excel- 
lent references. Address 3040 Survey. 


HOUSE-MOTHER desires position child- 
caring institution. Address 3025 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, just out of the army, 
wants position in boys’ work. Institutional 


work preferred. Experience. References. 
Address 3035 Survey. 
COLLEGE WOMAN, social, teaching, 


industrial experience, seeks responsible po- 
sition, employment industrial welfare, per- 
sonnel. 3a, 200 West 110th Street, New 
York City. 


THE SURVEY FOR JANUARY 11, 


Agriculture developed. Throughout the war 
the institute, of which Mr. Lubin was the 
American delegate, continued its study of 
crops, credits, insurance, plant diseases, agri- 
cultural labor and kindred questions, pub- 
lishing its reports at stated intervals. It is 
a monument to David Lubin’s firm belief in 
the economic interdependence of nations. 


MICHIGAN’S dry legislature ratified the 
prohibition amendment to the federal con- 
stitution on the first day of the session; Ohio 
on January 7. The amendment now has 
seventeen ratifications with twenty-one to go. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Tue TRAGEDY OF ARMENIA. By Bertha S. 
Papazian. Pilgrim Press. 164 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

THE ” AMERICAN HOsPITAL OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTuRY. By Edward F. Stevens. Archi- 
tectural Record Publishing Co. 274 pp. 
Price $5; by mail of the Survey $5.25. 

THe DemocraTic MovEMENT IN AsIA. Tyler 
Dennett. Association Press. 252 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.60. 

LABOUR IN THE COMMONWEALTH. By G. D. 
H. Cole. Headley Bros., London. 
Price 5s. 6d.; by mail of the SuRVEY $1.60. 

THE DELPHIC. OracLtE, By T. Dempsey. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 200 pp. Price 
$2; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

Tue AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book. Edited 
by Samson D. Oppenheim. Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America. 613 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

DEMocrAcy VERSUS AUuTocrAcy. By Karl 
Frederick Geiser. D. C. Heath and Co. 
94 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the Survey 
$.65. 

VISION AND SERVICE. Sermons, papers, letters 
and aphorisms by Canon Barnett. Miss 
D. R. Davies, 1, South Square, Hampstead, 
London, N. W. 4. Price 1sh.; by mail of 
the Survey $.40. 

SocIAL AND ReELicious Lire oF ITALIANS IN 
America. By Enrico C. Sartorio, Chris- 
topher Publishing House. 149 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

Tue Spirir oF PottsH History. By Antoni 
Choloniewski; translated by Jane Arctow- 
ska. Polish Book Importing Co., Inc. 67 
pp. Price $.60; by mail of the Survey 
$.64. 

Sex-LorE: A PRIMER ON COURTSHIP, MaAr- 
RIAGE, AND PARENTHOOD. By Mrs. S. Her- 
bert. Macmillan Co. 147 pp. Price $3; 
by mail of the Survey $3.15. 

THE MEANING OF NATIONAL GuILps. By 
Maurice B. Reckitt and C. E. Bechhofer. 
Maemillan Co. 452 pp. Price $2.50; by 
mail of the Survey $2.65. 

Tue Great Peace. By H. H. Powers. Mac- 
millan Co. 333 pp. Price $2.25; by mail 
of the Survey $2.40. 

TALEs AND Tacs. Rhymes by A. J. L. Draw- 
ings by C. H. L. Alfred A. Knopf. 115 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.08. 

Java Heap. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 255 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.62. 

THE PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS. 
Smith College Studies in History, Vol. 4, 
No. 1. By Harold J. Laski. Department 
of History .of Smith College. 64 pp. 
Price $.75; by mail of the Survey $.79. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A MAN oF LETTERS. 
By Luther Emerson Robinson. Reilly and 
Britton Co. 342 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 

RELIGION AND THE War. Edited by E. Her- 
shey Sneath. Yale University Press. 178 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

MorALE AND Its ENemies. By William Er- 
nest Hocking. Yale University Press. 200 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.62. 

GREAT BRITAIN, PALESTINE AND THE JEWS. 
George H. Doran Co. 93 pp. Price $.50, 
paper; by mail of the Survey $.53. 
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The Society of Friends 


(QUAKERS) 


BOOKS at: 144 East 20th Street, New York: — 
Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind. 


‘| 

RCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George | 
School, Pa.; Vasealbero, Me,; Spice- — 

land, Ind.; Plainfieid, Ind. 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohie: 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa) 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.; 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 


Enformation at Mt. Kisso, MW. Y. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Fiseiuas fifty cents a line, four weebly insertions | 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


Co-oPpgraTIVE EpucatTion AND RECREATION. 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Publ 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 Wee’ 
13th St.. New York. i 

iy aes Se are Gate by Nations: 

Immigration . O. Box 126% 
Neo’ York, p eerie fea. as "request. | 

Nzw Jersry Says “No.” Report of Com 
on Military Training and ge pa in 
Schools to the New Jersey slature, 
Reprinted in full by pee nion 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, 
5 cents. 

Summarizs oF Stats Laws Revatine to Srare 
Boarps oF CHARITIES AND Corrections. Com 

iled by the Civic Federation of Dallas fer tha 
tate Commission on Charities and Correctier 
Legislation. 176 Br: $1. Address Texas Con. 
ference of Social Vasey 130634 Commerce St,. 


Dallas, Texas. . 

TowarD THE New Epucation. The case agaiza 
autocracy in our public schoole. 164 pp. Zk 
cents, Teachers’ Union of the City of New York 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

UnrversaL Mivitary TRAINING; Our Larest Cusp 
Att. By Oswald Garrison Villard, editor Thr 
Nation. Published by American Union Apies 
Militariam, Westory Bldg., Washington, 

5 cents, 

WorxksHoPr ee Suggested lines of devei 

opment. Renold. Reprinted from the 
urvey for Oaiaee 5, 1918. Survey Associates 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York City. 5 cts, 

You Sxovurp Know Azour Crgpir Unions. 
manual furnished gratia upon request. Mases 
chusetts Credit Unien Auseciation, 73 Devex 
shire St., Boston. 


For Vatuz Ate A Discussion ef Industri«. 


19 
. Gy 


Pensions. John A. Fitch. Rerree from thy 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 11° 
East 19 St., New York. 


Greats and Kwaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. 
from the Survey. 16 cts. Survey 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New Yerk. 


MaxinGc Tz Boss Erricizxt. The ba 
a New Industrial Régime. re * hitch 
Reprinted from the Survay. 5 pris 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New yun 


Reprints: 
Associates 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents @ line per month, four we bmses 
toms ; pest unchanged throughout the th 


Mental H: 3 
by The rien Conentteie te for “he natal ion 
50 Unien Square, New York. 


Municipal Reference ae Notes; weekly, excep 
July and August; $1.50 a year; civic and mus’ 
cipal news and Houbgraphica information; Mus, 
cipal Reference Library, 512 Municipal Building. 

ew York City, 

Public Heelth Nurse; monthly; for Pu bgt sc 
lished by National YA neagg ee = eagle), 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Y: 

Southern Werkman; illustrated mon’ 2 te 
700 pages on race relations here thlyy SS 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; pace a week, $4; once a month, $3 
a tra’ pt ef social and forces; Survar 
Associates, Inc., 112 Enst 19 St., New York. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


CAN see niagree en] FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
ork, For ational employment service for 

caobilixing war workers; main: 
i ’s compensation} 
ealth insurance; eSicient law enforcement. 

FOR SITUDY AWD PRE- 

ON OF INFAN? MORTALITY —Gertrude 

. Knipp, exec. gec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
sore. iterature. ibite. Urges prenatal in- 
truction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
ion; maternal nursing; imfant welfare consultations. 
\MERIOAM HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
~Mise Cora Winchell, =. Teachers College, 
few York. Organized fer betterment of condi- 
‘ome in home, school, institution and comm 5 
‘ublishers Journal of Home Economics. 
sathedral St., Baitimere, Md. 
a PROPORTIONAL BREPRESENTATION 
EAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
ec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
ecates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ig representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 
IE AMERICAN #0CIAL HYGIENE ASSG- 
ee ey es W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
roe poeeinaa on, the reductien of venereal 
ieeen and the aimantion of sound Rei spe ange 


mformation and catalogue of 
‘Associate BM Membership, shoo! Ane af $5.00; 


cest. 
tustaining, $10.00. case a sean quarterly 
lagazine and monthly bulletin. 
L[MERIOAW SOCIETY FOR THE OONTROL 
xy CANCER —Misa Marion H. Mapelades, acting 
a sec; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To diasemt- 
ate lyfe ok acer concerning symptoms, diagnocis, 
prevention. Publications free on 
Annual membership dues, $3. 
Deacoan UNION AGAINST MILITARICM— 
Jswald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R. E. Pinchot, 
. ch’m; ae es Brown. Leach, 823 Park Avenue, 
few York Eig. treas.; Charles T. Hallinan, sey 
S bent Idg.. Washington, D.C. Op 
ao of compulsory military training an psn 
n this country, Information bulletin service $1 per 
mnum. Contributions needed. 


a mera 7 AMERIOA—Scott 


i. WwW. t., New York. 
'o Kadota pS em scientific methods, 
md give expert concerning all phages of 
onsumers’ . Annual membership, $1, 
acludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


WGENIOS REGISTRY—BEattle Sag = Mick. 
shancellor David Starr Jor Dr. J. H. 
Ke v gees; EE) (C)Glscer ‘eats, eoc’y. 
h pu ic “terri for HRowlcdge. abe LB ag 
eritance, hered von and ctigenic poe 
ibilities. Literature free. 

‘EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
FAARIST IM AMBRIOCA—Conatituted by 30 Protes- 
ant denomiations, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
en’'l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F 
Ernest ae, ead sec’y; Miss Grace W. 

ce : 


Sims, o! 
Commission on International Justice and Good- 
Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, see’y. 
Commission on Inter-Church "Federatiozis; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. eth 
Commission on Church an Country, Life; Rev. 
Edmund Prey Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. C. 
he Gill, field sec’y. 
ial Committee on Christian Service for Re 
um. United American 
ee Aa agencies for the relief and reconstruc- 
tion of the Protestant forces of France and 
Beigium. » Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
3 cor. sec’y m Mosiman, 105 
E. 22 St., New ory 
_ Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 
‘BNERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF TEE 
YHUBCOMES —Consiti 


ipeer, ch’m; Brown, sec’y; sd 
ord S. ite, acess. aec’y. Coordinates the work of 
ienominational am inational 


rveya camp conditions; premotes 
ter-ehurch buildings; other 
par-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New Yor. 


yee INSTITUTR—J. E. Gregg, princi 
. P. Phen’ vioe-prin.; 4 K. R and 
V. H. Scov sec’y; Hampton, Ve. Trains 
and Negro youth. Neither a State nor 2 
jovernment school. Free re, 
4m, COUNCIL ¥ JEWISH 
3 QHATIOWAL) — Headquarters, 146 
leary S id Yerk. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
ireots perts; protects, visits, advisc2, 
international system ef safeguarding. 
ides. “Has international estes 


SOCIALIST SOOIZRTY-- 
be! renee ee! 78 Fifth ar New York. 
anges pe interest in so- 


gp A and wemen. ‘Annee 
sSnsod aod $25; includes quarterly, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 40- 


WATIQWAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AvwD- 
eld’ Stor oe Soha R Shilledy, see'ys, 70 
torey, 25 gO y> y3 
Fifth Ave., New York. Te secure to celered 
Americans the common rights of Americam citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race preb- 
lema, lynehing, etc. Membership 40,000, witk 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM 
EW’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 ene 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests ef young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, luzch-rooma 
and cafeterias; educational sere boom ag fens 
Bible study; secretarial Ararnise foreign 
work; war work coun: 


NATIONAL OCHILD LABOR OOMMITTER— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Kast 22 St, Now 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; edueation; delin pend, th; recrea- 
tien; children’s codes. P ishes quarterly Chita 
Labor Bulletin. Photographa, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASBOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Coo: with com- 
munities, educators and organirations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HZY- 
GIEBNE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental heed ict 
disorders, feeblemindeduess, epsy; 

criminology, war neuroses and ceca iallda, actotd 
service, backward children, surveys, state societice. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 

yage a director; Gorden L. Berry, field see’y; 
Mrs. tnifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—zamples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF tell arone 


—Julia C. Lathrop, pres. +, Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 raauth: “Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, = hlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Mem 3. 46th amnual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, “Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, 
Kelso. 


The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 


Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. 


The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 


Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E, Williama, 
M. O. R. C, 


Organization ef Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boo- 
ten. Develops broad forms of comparative atudy 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
fer meeting the fundamental ens disclesed 
by settlement work; secks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhoed life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OM URBAN COWDITIONS 

Peal NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Weed, 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 

th Ave., New York. Inyestigates conditions ef 

city life as a basia for practical work; traine Negre 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific service 
along social and economic lines; cooperating with 
government agencies. 


Robert W. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE oF Woy WOREER. 
Beni Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 38 St., New York 

vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for giris 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBL!) 
HEALTH HUB t 


SING—Ella Phillips Crandali, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Objects: To stimulate the ci beep of Fett ams 


health nursing; to develop standards ef techniqus: 
to maintain a centre! bureau of information, Of 
ficial organ, the Public Heath Nurse, pubscriptioy 
included in membership. Dues, $2.00 and upward 


NATIONAL SCOLAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto Kiny, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained werkers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gi- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
aker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New Vork. Composed of non-commercial agenciay 
interested in the guidance and pretection of tenvel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THY 
YOUNG MEN’S OHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison pe 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men Is 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, porto Cleveland H. Dedge. 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. oeec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UMIOe 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also fer the enactment of protective legislation, 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ABSM, OF 
AMERIOA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C, Playground and community center af- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 

Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION-- 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causey 
of race degeneracy and means et race imprové- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Regietry, and lectury 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED Anh 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureay 
for crippled men, Conducts research in re-edtuca- 
tion for disabled soldiers and indusérial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public ‘attitude towards the physically handicapped 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glean, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St.. New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child- Helping, Education, 
Statistice, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGAMIZATTON—Woodrew 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for im 
formation on short ballet, commission gov't, city 
manager plan, county gev’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOOIATES, 110.— Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of fos Byaver; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor} 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, George M. Price, 
MD.; Education, Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Fos- 
eign Service, Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19 St., New 
York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—Axn institution for thr 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black "Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race 

lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and ode. 
Rebert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.} 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madisos 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize ab 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officere and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee. 
prea.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


RECONSTRUCTION NUMBERS 
The SURVEY : ONCE-a-MONTH 


HROUGH the gift of a member of Survey Associates, we shall be 
able throughout 1919 to double the magazine issues of the SURVEY 
—turn them into once-a-month Reconstruction numbers—of which last 
week’s issue was the first. 


Already the problems of reconstruction are casting their tremendous shadows 
and splotches of sunshine before. The intention of these numbers will be to 
get down beneath all the discussion to the hardpan of practical developments 
and the nuggets of social vision that gleam there. _First-hand articles by social 
engineers, here and abroad, digests of books, government reports, leading 
articles—these and other features will go into what we hope will prove a time- 
saver of today and a prospectus of tomorrow. 


These double numbers will be distributed without extra charge to the full sub- 
scription list of the SURVEY. We consider the investment in them one of the 
most constructive gifts ever made through this venture of ours in cooperative 
journalism. We want to share it with a far greater number of people than 
those reached by our weekly issues. Readers of the SURVEY can themselves 
help in this process. Questions which 
the SURVEY takes up in its workman- 
like way from week to week are suddenly 
matters of prime concern to far-seeing 
Americans generally. 


Turn over in your mind your friends and 
acquaintances. Here is one with a heart, a hard 
head, a glint of social vision in his eye. Per- 
haps he has been stirred by the war out of a 
narrower scheme of existence. Send us, if you 
will, the names and addresses of ten such and 
we will send them announcements of these 
Reconstruction numbers, offering them the six 
January - June numbers for $1. Or, if you 
will—and it will help us the more—constitute 
yourself a committee of one and enlist five 
or ten such once-a-month subscribers for a six- 
months period at a dollar each. In this way 
every reader of the SURVEY can join with us 
in doing our level best to manifold this gift of 
the} New Year. 


GnasXLCu 


Editor 


January, 1919. 
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